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Character Sketch. 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GER- 
MANY, PRINCESS ROYAL OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Turs illustrious woman is the eldest child of 

Queen Victoria. But though the first-born, 

she was set aside from the succession to her 

mother’s inheritance by the subsequent birth of 
her brothers. She married into a station that 
promised her almost as much influence 
and power for good in another land 
as that which she was forbidden to 
possess here. After long years of self- 
restraint and difficult half-effort against 
higher powers in hor adopted land, her 
opportunity at last arrived; but then 
at once death called away her husband, 
and the widow had to give place to 
her eon, as the sister had had to give — 
place to her brother. Thus do oppor- 
tunities evade a woman’s hand! This 
are the highest faculties and the most 
careful self-preparation and the mot 
apxious training from others made to 
come to naught, because of the sex 
disabilities, that are surely seen to be 

a mistake when they thus stultify a 

woman so fit to rule as Victoria, Prin- 

cess Royal of Great Britain ! 

Though she was the child of parents 
so young as the Queen and the Prince 
Consort, the Princess from her very 
early years showed great mental ability. 
She was not strong in health in child- 
hood, but nevertheless had vitality 
enough to take the fullest advantage 
of tho excellent education provided for 
her by her father and mother. The 
little one’s pet name was “ Pussy ;” the 
tirst reference to her in that historic 
book, the “ Life of the Prince Consort ” 
(after her birth, of course), is on her 
first birthday, when the Queen writes: ‘ Albert 
brought in dearest little Pussy in such a smart 
white merino dress trimmed with blue, and she 
was very dear and good.” She has but just | 


passed her third birthday, when her father |. 


writes of her thus: “ Pussy is now quite a little | 
personage. She speaks both English and French 
with much fluency and choice of phrase.” The 
loving mother writes a week or so afterwards to 
the came effect : “Our Pussette learns a verse | 
of Lamartine by heart which concludes with the 
words Le tableau se déroule a mes pieds; and 
to show you how well she understands this | 
difficult line, I mu-t tell you when she was riding | 
on her pony, and looking at the cows and 
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(There is the picturerthat unrolls itself at my 
feet.) Is this not extraordinary in a child of 
three years p” of ‘ os Pees 
“The father's expression “she is quite 
personage” describes her during the rest of her 


childhood and her more mature life too. The 
strength and individuality of her character have 


always been marked. Old Baron Stockmar took 
the greatest interest io her. When she was 


THE QUEEN'S ELDEST CHILD, 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY, 
at the age of 30. 
sixteen, she was rather severely burned, her 
sleeve accidentally catching fire. The old 
physician wrote urging great caro of her, in 
consequence of the shock to the nerves that the 
severe pain of even a slight burn causes. He 


| added, ‘ With feelings of deepest affection I have 


hung upon this child for years;” and again, 
“From her youth upwards I have loved her, 


have always expected great things from her, and | 


haveitaken great pains to be of service to her. 


Cfewspat as) One Penny Weekly. . 


father, too, regarded her as of remarkable 
abilities, and while she was still in her early 
‘teens would give her political treatises to trans- 
‘late. and .comment upon, and supply her with 
subjects of practical politics to write essays 
about. When she left him for her German 
home; he continued this practice, writing to her 
daily, sometimes twice a day, informing her of 
all difficult questions that arose in politics, and 
training her to think and express herself on such 
subjects. He wrote of her at the tine of her 
matriage that she had “ the brain of a 
man and the heart of a child,” and at 
the time she was but seventeen. 
Perhaps the testimony to the 
natural great intellectual powers of the 
Princess that impresses me mest is that 
which I personally received from one 
who had taught her in that complicated 
and difficult subject, political economy. 
~ Mf, Willism Ellis was:the founder of a 
number of elementary schools (which 
he called Birkbeck schools) in the 
days before there was a national 
education Act; on that object of 
popular education, he bestowed from 
first. to last something like a quarter 
of a million of his privatofortune. He 
held that dogmatic religion of any sect 
should be excluded from the elemen- 
tary schools, since the children of 
parents of all sects should be in them 
on equal terms, and the money of 
believers of all sorts should be taken 
to pay for them; but he desired to 
substitute for religious teaching in 
echools a systematised and regular 
daily course of teaching in morals, 
based on the constitution of society ; 
and when impreseed with sll the force 
of a teacher’s influence, he believed 
that such rational moral lessons would 
be of more service than religious in- 
struction as it is generally given in 
schools. With this end of moral education in view, 
he reduced political economy into a subject fit to 


be understood by even young children, and his 
| books having attracted the attention of the 


Prince Consort, he was invited to give a course 
of lessons to the three eldest of her Majesty's 
children. His method of teaching this subject 
was “the Socratic "—that is, he simply asked a 
series of questions, and compelled the pupils to 
work to correct ideas in their own minds 
thereby. This method, of course, gave the 
teacher a peculiar power of forming an opinion 
on the logical faculties and comprehension of the 
pupil; and Mr. Ellis, whom I knew years after, 
in his old age, told mo that he had the 


sheep, she turned to Madame Charrier and said, | [ hold her to be exceptionally gifted in many | 


highest opinion of the ability of the Princess 
‘ Voila le tableau qui se déroule @ mes pieds.’ things, even to the point of genius.” Her own , 


Royal,) whom So described as “far above her 


I 
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brother in intellectual power, at that time.” 
As this wise and brilliant mind was not eligible. 
for the queendom of our own country, her parents 
endeavoured to obtain for her another position 
of equal importance, where the intellect and 
heart so evidently fit for leadership coald have | themselves. Alas! we know the’ end. The 
scope for’ their action. At the early age/of |ged father and his iron Chancellor together 
seventeen the, Princess became the wife of Prince | held the reins of power till the Orown Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, the heir presump- | was within three years of his sixtieth birthday. 
tive to the throne of Prussia. It must have| Thon there grew on him, insidiously but too 
been a sad change for the poor girl to go from | certainly, a cancerous affection of the throat, 
England, where the Queen was the head of the | and it came ere long to be aiquestion whether, 
State and the advance of women had already | after all, the old Emperor of ninety would not 
commenced, to Germany, where the progress of | outlive his heir. But the Crown Prince survived 
civilisation has even to-day ‘barely touched the | to be proclaimed the Sovereign, and to reign just 
position of the women, and where it became at | one hundred days ; and then passed away, leaving 
once needful for her to repress her unusual | his widow with no more hope that in the rest 
powers, and conceal her clear and far-seeing | of her days she might be ever able to exercise the 
judgment. There is no doubt that the earlier | influence and authority that it had always been 
years of the life of the Empress Frederick in | her high ambition to possess for the well-being 
Germany were very painful. With all her care, | of her adopted country and her sex. What a 
she could not prevent her strong character and | tragedy! And this is how the abilities of half 
wide and deep culture from becoming apparent, | the humen race are squandered by a prodigal 
and for.these qualities she was soon deeply hated, | world! 
both by a narrow-minded Royal woman (who| There seems to me great interest in the 
from her position had great power over the gitl’s | contrast between the two portraits that we give 
happiness) and by the mass of common men. | —one of the Crown Princess in her prime, at 
Through all her trials, however, she had one | the age of thirty, the face strong, almost defiant, 
great solace—she won, and steadily kept, not | in its forcefulness and intelligence ; the other of 
only. the love, but the devoted and faithfal sup- | the widowed Empress, whose eyes have looked 
port of her husband. The Crown Prince was | deep into grief and seen despair, and for whom 
great enough and strong enough, in mind and | ail that the future can give is but a narrow and 
body, to bear to be the husband of a superior | petty sphere, like a wire cage to an eagle. It is 
womsn. Carefully and discreetly, the Princess | in both cases an interesting face—the mark of a 
did much to encourage science and art, and to strong personality—but in both sad, and in the 


especially help in founding and keeping UP | later one tenderly but tragically marked by a life 
societies for the improvement of the education | of rare disappointments and sorrows. 


and position of women. Ia all that she did, she 

was ase of all the support and supplies that the Fepeiants Pap vox Mauss 
sanction of hor husband could give. “ By his 
own will, the Crown Prince is the same as the 
Crown Princess in all public matters,” said a 
German of high rank to me years ago, Yet, as 
only the wife of the heir to the throne, and work- 
ing against a stream both strongly ruaniog aud 
poisoned by slander and bitterness, it was but a 
small part of what she might have done that the 
Princess was able to do. 

Art has always been one of her pleasures ; 
she paints and she plays, both very well. Her 
nursery, too (into which seven children came), 
had much of her attention, anda popular photo- 
graph of her in Germany was one in which, with 
an apron on, she sat doing plain needlework. 
When the Franco-German war broke out, the 
Crown Princess devoted her abilities to forming 
an excellent organisation for the care of the 
wounded, and was herself personally long hours 
daily in the hospitals at Berlin. 

But that was a specially bitter time to her; 
for the strange accusation somehow came to be 
bruited about by the tongue of foul and false 
rumour, from which all the great, whether of. 
soul or of station, or both, must suffer, that the 
Princess was giving news of German arrange- 
ments to England, and that thence it was trans- 
mitted to the French. She was called ‘‘ The 
Englishwoman ” in hatred and mockery ; and to 
the aoxiety for the husband who was all in all 
to her, both personally and on tho widest 
grounds, and who was away in the wars, and to 
the labours for the wounded that she was 
undergoing, she was compelled to add the 
burden of bearing the calumny and the hatred 
that the war revived and avakened. Such has 
befallen one of the noblest and most unselfish, 
and at the same time one of the ablest and 
| most capable of influencing others, of the Royal 
personages of our time. 

Through all trials, there was the hope that 
better days would dawn—.-when the husband, who 
gallantly said that his favourite piece of music 
was Mendelssohn's “ Wedding March,” because 
he heard it as he turned from the altar with his 


bride, and who was ever “one with her,” 
should. be the reigning sovereiga—then his 
honoured and trusted consort would take the 
place in which at last there would be scope for 
her nature and her good intent to reveal 


court can never a a woman. If the mother 
marries again, loses all control over her 
children. * As to illegitimate children, while the 
new law imposes more duties on! the mother, at 
pace ein Sg ig rosy oie 
it leaves very much to ired in defiain 
the duties of the father. | : 

“After Friulein Augspurg's earnest appeal to all 
women to unite in protesti inst this new 
law, several speakers followed, who urged that it 
was little use for a few women to protest, while 
the mass of women were contented. Until all 
women are educated to feel the injustice and ini- 
quity of such laws, they said, the legislators 
will never realize that the new laws must be 
drafted on entirely new principles. 

The interest taken by this audience of about 
500 women and men in the paper, and the dis- 
cussion that followed, was expressed rather by 
their close and wnilagging abventos than by 
applause, as it would have been in England, but 
they received very kindly a few words from the 


Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell, who, as General 
Secretary of the “ Y” Branches of the B.W.T.A., 
brought to the Frauenwohl the greeting of 
English women workers. In introducing Mrs. 
Russell to.the audience, Frau Cauer spoke very 
warmly of her friends in England, and the work 
being done by women there, and Friulein 
Augspurg in her address held up the English 
laws and customs as an example of what German 
women should strive for. 

Some other interesting events have recently 
occurred in the story of ‘‘German Women.” 
The Empress Frederick has been present at the 
meeting of the “ Allgemeine deutsche Frauen- 
verein”’ in Frankfurt on Maine, in order to hea: 
Helene Lange's lecture ‘ Neue Gesichtspunkte 
in der Frauenbewegung.” Helene Lange is the 
nigh see editor of Die Frau, a first-rate 
monthly periodical devoted to the cause of 
women, and also directress of the Berlin Gym- 
nasialkurse for female students. 

Frau Dr. Messner at Munich has just pre- 
sented 24,000 marks to the Gymnasialkurse to 
rovide stipends for successfnl candidates for the 
niversity. Frl. Hersha von Siem2ns has also 
iven 7,000 marks. 

The ‘‘ Allgemeine deutsche Frauen verein ” is 
an important Association of women, which, 
under the leadership of the late Frau Dr. Otto, 
Anguste Schmidt, Helene Lange and some other 
distinguished German ladies, works quietly aid 
steadily for the higher education of women by 
opening to them the German Universities, etc. 
They have for a period of twenty years seut 
many students to Zurich, Switzerland, to obtain 
their degree, the Fatherland still excluding 
women from the Universities. China and 
Turkey are, as far as we know the only other 
civilised countries which exclude women from 
all University training. We are happy to 
know that Germany is now promising to 
“eome into line” with civilisation on this 
important matter. Quite recently it has been 
decided that female students shall bs sometimes 
allowed to attend some of the lectures in the 
Universities, but this depends on the good-will 
of the professors who are lecturing; and, 
absurdly enough, foreigners were admitted to 
these lectures years ago, whilst daughters of the 
Fatherland were excluded till recently, and are 
still on sufferance only. German women, how- 
ever, were not satisfied with this state of things ; 
Helene Lange started her Reatkurse, out of 
which grew the Gymuasialkurse, and scores of 
intelligent women were prepared for the Uni- 
versity at Zurich, The Empress Frederick was 
present at the opening of the Realkurse in 1889, 
and has always shown the graatest interest ia the 
movement. 

All that this gifted and noble lady could do 
for German women, indeed, has been done 
during the whole of her residence there. Yet s> 
backward is Germany still on the “ woman ques- 
tion” that an authority sums up the position as 
follows :— 


i «mm oe red 


WOPIEN IN GERIIANY. |! 


Many of the readers of Tas Woman's Sicnat | 8 
will remember the interesting interviews in two 
of the Jaane numbers with two leaders of the 
women’s movement in G:rmany, Frau Minna 
Cauer and Frau Lily von Gizycki; and those 
who attended the June meetings will recall the 
constant and unwearied presence of thesa two 
ladies, and the greetings they brought to the 
Congress from their co-workers in Germany. 
They are co-editors of the important Berlin 
paper for women, Die Frauenbewegung, and the 
German customof having two presidents for every 
society enables them to work together as co-presi- 
dents of the Berlia Branch of Die Frauenwohl. 
This is a society with a large membership in many 
cities, founded on a broader basis than any other 
German women’s society, ready to take up any- 
thing that affects the interest of women, and 
even (and this in Germany is much bolder than 
English women might suppose) to agitate for 
the franchise. Not the least important work of 
this society consists in its monthly meetings, 
when papers on different subjects are read, and 
followed by open discussions. Our correspon- 
dent was preseat at the November meeting, aud 
was extremely interested in the address given by 
Fraulein Auita Augspurg, a law student, on “The 
Legal Position of Women.” To Eaglishwomen 
this legal position seems little enough, as there 
is absolutely nothing corresponding to the 
Married Women’s Property Act, and the drafts 
for the New Code of Civil Law, now under dis- 
cussion in the Reichstag, makes this position in 
some points even worse. A married woman will 
still remain entirely under the guardianship of 
her husband, and her property entirely in his 
control, and divorce will be made much more 
difficult. In the wording of the new law, a 
woman will have more control over her child, but 
in reality she will only have as much control as 
the law now allows to those grossly immoral or 
inebriate fathers whose control has had to be 
supplemented by legally appointed guardians. 
And after the death of the father, his will or the 
law may appoint g third person as guardian, who 
will have equ sl control with the mother over the 
child. The father's will may sppeint the mother 
or any other woman as gua ian, but the law 


“The emancipirtes Frauenzimm is a b-ing 
inthe Fatherland who never fails to excite ths 
mockery of the men, in whom the ‘ lord-of- 
creation’ feeling, coupled with feudal theories 
of subjection, is still very deeply rooted ; an! 
thus it comes that, with all their varied acquire- 
ments, the women of Germany do not enjoy the 
same range of rights aud recognition in the social 
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scale as their sisters in Anglo-Saxon lands, In | 
Germany men do not believe in the intellectual | 
and political rs a of women to the same | 
extent as the in England; and if anyone 
were to come forward with a serious proposal that 
the franchise—which in Germany is based on 
the Bryer of universal manhood suffrage— 
should be also extended to the fair sex, he would 
simply excite a scream of mocking laughter from 
one end of the Empire to the other. "The Salic 
Law atill applies in Germany to very much more 
than the incapacity of a woman to wear a crown 
or impart counsel to a royal consort. She may 
not ascend a throne, and she is not expected to 
mount a platform. Her voice must be silent in 
the churches. The firmament of German fame 
has hitherto not begun to twinkle with stars 
such as embellish the British sky of belles lettres. 
The peasantry would have some little difficulty 
in showing that their women do not belong to 
the category of their beasts of burden. It is 
doubtful whether more labouring in the fields, 
more hoeing and harvesting, more carrying of 
wood and drawing of water, is done by the 
t women of any other country in Europe 

than by those of Germany.” 

It is deeply to be regretted that the position | 
of women in Germany, a civilised and cultured 
country, should be solow. But itis with t 
pleasure that we record the above facts, show- 
ing that even there “the dry bones are 
stirring.” 


THE SITUATION IN 
ARMENIA. 


[Tuts letter comes to us from such a reliable 
source, and from one so distinguished in 
Christian work in Constantinople, that we 
cannot refrain from publishing it, for obvious 
reasons suppressing some of the names given 
by the writer. It tells its own tale, and I 
pray that the words wrung from those suffer- 
ing hearts may find an echo among English 
women, and rouse their sympathies for this 
tortured race. TsaBeL Somerset, 
L Corresponding Editor, ] 

My pEaR Frienp,—We are living day by 
day and hour by hour under the shadow of a 
great terror. If it were not for our firm faith 
in the God of nations, and the ultimate 
triumph of right and patience, we could hardly 
rit quiet and wait for things to be worked 
out of this chaos into calm and better condi- 
tions. The remarkable thing in our position 
here is our powerlessness to act. Everything 
is done insuch entire secrecy; we surmise, 
but we do not know, until like lightning the 
event occurs, and is past. We can do nothing 
but wait, trusting in the power of God to hold 
in check the despot who strikes his blows in 
such secrecy, and then shifts the responsibility 
to other shoulders that may or may not be 
wholly innocent. 

Trusting in England for aid, in American gun- 
boats, in Russia’s help—we have been through 
all that. One by ome all fail us. It seems as if 
the powers of evil all over the world had 
conquered. And to crown all—‘ Who will 
believe our report ?” 


The main facts ate given you, no doubt, in the 


newspapers, but for political reasons much has 
been withheld. After the Constantinople riot 
we passed through days of suspense as to our 
own safety and that of all the Christians on the 
Besphorus. Of that we are now more or less 
rasured, but we still feel that we live on a 
volcano, An Englishman, whose business is 
neat the armoury, reports a ceaseless procession 
of Turks procuring arms there, and adds, ‘‘the 
sight is not pleasant or reassuring! "As 
Christians in general are not armed, and not 
allowed to purchase arms, you can easily see the 
significance of the situation. 

‘As I write, the rumour comes, “ Trebizond is 
burning—the Armenian shops in Stamboul are 
to be sacked to-morrow.” This is a fair sample 
of our daily bulletins; but we must not believe 
rumour, until we have accounts told or written 
by reliable eye-witnesses, In this way we first 


heard of the Trebizond massacre, Knzingian, 


Biths, Marash, Sivas, Diarbekir, Arabkir, ete. 


And as the 
confirming all 
acquire a sort of f 
| case, it seems now well established that there 

was nothing done on the 
to provoke the assault, that 


over the city. pre- 
pared for holding the plunder days beforehand, 
even the Governor joining i 
eqs 
a were many 
the massacre was stopped 
of a tel 
demand of the Powers. ‘He who could so stop 
it at a word, must have 
tion grad i 
not even bread to eat nor clothes to wear, nor 
harvests to gather, 
come in these days 
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ghastly details come in, more than 
that rumour gave us first, we 
ith in rumours. In every 


% of the Armenians 
they were taken 


unawares, unarmed, ughtered in cold 
blood. In many cities the massacres began and 
ended with a bugle-call that could be heard all 


Erzeroum, sacks. were 


in the purchase of 
None but the Moslems knew the reason, 

(tions. In Diarbekir 
at once on the receipt 
from the Sultan sent at the 


begun it,” is the convic- 
und. Utter destitution, 


children ° 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK AS A WIDOW, 
Aged 52. 
(Photo by Voigt, Homburg). 


also,” and indeed those who were killed were 
happy in a quick death instead of the lingering 
one reserved for multitudes of their unfortunate 
sisters. In Erzeroum about half the women 
who were killed bear bayonet wounds, showing 
it to have been the work of soldiers. In Marash, 
Mrs. Lee writes, “Many were beaten beyond 


recognition.” 
I have promised to write some of you ———'s 
story. is Mr. ——"s office helper, and was 


sent to Trebizond to inspect accounts, and take 
stock inventory of the men in that region. He 
is a very valued helper, who has been with Mr. 
—— for years. 

—— was at the Government building, getting 
his passport to return, when the massacre began 
—he was with three others—and. when the 
soldiers endeavoured to put them into the street, 
he refused to go, showing his special passport 
from Constantinople as a reason why he should 
not go. Two of his companions were instantly | 
killed ; the third was saved by Greeke, who hid | 
him two days in a trough of bread. But —— 
was able to delay a little by showing this pass- 
port. He then remonstrated with the guard, 
giving him at the same time a lira (an English , 
pound). This did not conquer th3 guard, who | 
still continued to threaten him, Bnt a second | 


| nothing from 


| is rising 


lira was more effective, an ba ek ed. He 
demanded to see the vate, but_was told he was 
aph office, where in 
other 
first, but he took —— into the court near 
prison. 


did 


immediately took charge of him. f 
official in the, prison, went with him to the 
‘“¢ Bekje ” 


at he resembles 
Grad © pr on 


knew him, W 
fidel, why, do you allow. him to remain 
——— had p m reply 
you who are an infidel, get out of here,” and the 
man slunk away. \ 
After dusk the friendly Turk came again to 

him, and took him into the prison, where he 
found a number of other Armenians, most of 

them officials in the Kouak. Here he guarded 
him for two days, falee alarms of death coming 
often, keeping them in constant feat. Finally, 
at night, the friendly Tark came in and took him 
out with him, going by a roundabout way to Mr. 
Parmelee’s house, where he was safe under the 
American flag. 


. Here he remained with aome one hundred and 
‘fifty others for ten days. At last his Turkish 
friend succeeded in getting him a to 
return to Constantinople, and when firat 
reached us he could not speak a word for joy. 

Some of the richest Armenians in Trebizond 
have yeached Constantinople in and 
go wretched that even their own friends 

ise them at first. The Sassoon 
massacre is forgotten in these Jater horrors, and 
what will the world do about it? Shall we all 
perish, or is help at hand? We start at every 
sound, and even as 1 write I wonder if this 
letter will reach the Post Office, May Gud 
t that all this is a false alarm and ur - 
ounded fear! May He keep us from feelings 
of revenge and hate, and give us wisdom. 
strength, and courage to meet whatever comes ! 

To think that even one gun-boatin our 
Bo:phorus would quell this disturbance at once, 
and cow the Turk into silence and inaction, 
makes us almost rebellious at the thought of 
the ignorance and petty jealousies that prevent 
its being sent. How long will it be before 
the Christian world believes, unites, and acts? 
lam more than ready to die, if my death could 
hasten this day. And J, a lover of peace, a 
believer in arbitration between nations, an 
opponent of all rebellion, am earne stly praying 
for gun-boats. It is a peace measure, how- 
ever, and for the purpose of bringing concord 
once more, or at least to prevent furiher 
bloodshed. The Turks yield to no other 
argument than cannon balls. 

he massacres in the cities, horrid as they 
have been, have been less serious than those in 
the villages. The entire country between Trebi- 
zond and Erzeroum is reported a waste —villages 
awept out of existence, crops destroyed, houses 
burnt. In the region of. Kharpoot, the Koords 
are devastating the villages, according to a telc- 
gram sent by Dr. Barmim. Kharpoot he reports 
asin great peril. This wasa full week ago, and 
there has come in since. 

(P.8. Telegram just cothe from Kharpoot, 
‘Lives saved and four houses, eight houses 
sacked and burned. Villagesdestroyed.” And 
so at last the attack has reached Americans.) 

“fhe excitement is great here, and is not con- 
fined to Christians. The reform Turkish pa ty 
in spite of our efforts to repress it. 
They are momentarily held in check by the 
cruelty of these measures, of which I will give 
you a single illustrat‘on. 

The captain of an Austrian Lloyd steamer 
leaving the port, had his attention attracted by 
a tugboat towing threo large ‘‘mahouas’’ cr 
parge boats. It acted so popalany that ho 
thought it was in distress, and steered near them 
for aid. Of course he used his powerful glag ca 
all the time, What was his horror to see living 


—————— 
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brother in intellectual power, at that time.” 

As this wise and brilliant mind was not eligible 
for the queendom of our own country, her parents 
endeavoured to obtain for her another position 
of equal importance, where the intellect and 
heart so evidently fit for leadership could have 
scope for their action. At the early age of 
seventeeri the Princess became the wife of Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, the heir presump- 
tive to the throne of Prussia. It must have 
been a sad change for the poor girl to go from 
England, where the Queen was the head of the 
State and the advance of women had already 
commenced, to Germany, where the progress of 
civilisation has even to-day barely touched the 
position of the women, and where it became at 
once needful for her to repress her unusual 
powers, and conceal her clear and far-seeing 
judgment. There is no doubt that the earlier 
years of the life of the Empress Frederick in 
Germany were very painful. With ail her care, 
she could not prevent her strong character and 
wide and deep culture from becoming apparent, 
and for these qualities she was soon deeply hated, 
both by a narrow-minded Royal woman (who 
from her position had great power over the girl’s 
happiness) and by the mass of common men. 
Through all her trials, however, she had one 
great solace—she won, and steadily kept, not 
only the love, but the devoted and faithfal sup- 
port of her husband. The Crown Prince was 
great enough and strong enough, in mind and 
body, to bear to be the husband of a superior 
woman. Carefully and discreetly, the Princess 
did much to encourage science and art, and to 
especially help in founding and keeping up 
societies for the improvement of the education 
and position of women. Ia all that she did, she 
was sure of all the support and supplies that the 
sanction of hor husband could give. “ By his 
own will, the Crown Prince is the same as the 
Crown Princess in all public matters,” said a 
German of high rank to me years ago. Yet, as 
only the wife of the heir to the throne, and work- 
ing against a stream both strongly ruaniog and 
poisoned by slander and bitterness, it was but a 
small part of what she might have done that the 
Princess was able to do. 

Art has always been one of her pleasures ; 
she paints and she plays, both very well, Her 
nursery, too (into which seven children came), 
had much of her attention, and a popular photo- 
graph of her in Germany was one in which, with 
an apron on, she sat doing plain needlework. 
When the Franco-German war broke out, the 
Crown Princess devoted her abilities to forming 
an excellent organisation for the care of the 
wounded, and was herself personally long hours 
daily in the hospitals at Berlin. 

But that was a specially bitter time to her; 
for the strange accusation somehow came to be 
bruited about by the tongue of foul and false 
rumour, from which all the great, whether of. 
soul or of station, or both, must suffer, that the 
Princess was giving news of German arrange- 
meuts to England, and that thence it was trans- 
mitted to the French. She was called ‘The 
Englishwoman ” in hatred and mockery ; and to 
the anxiety for the husband who was all in all 
to her, both personally and on the widest 
grounds, and who was away in the wars, and to 
the labours for the wounded that she was 
undergoing, she was compelled to add the 
burden of bearing the calumny and the hatred 
that the war revived and avakened. Such has 
bafallen one of the noblest and most unselfish, 
and at the same time one of the ablest and 
most capable of influencing others, of the Royal 
personages of our time. 

Through all trials, there was the hope that 
better days would dawn— -when the husband, who 
gallantly said that his favourite piece of music 
was Mendelssohn's “ Wedding March,” because 
he heard it as he turned from the altar with his 


court can never a) point a woman. If the mother 
marries again, she loses all control over her 
children. As to illegitimate children, while the 
new law imposes more duties on the mother, at 
the same time it takes away some of her rights, 
and it leaves very much to be desired in defiaing 
the duties of the father. 

‘After Friiulein Augspurg's earnest appeal to all 
women to unite in protesti ainst this new 
law, several speakers followed, who urged that it 
was little use for a few women to protest, while 
the mass of women were contented. Until all 
women are educated to feel the injustice and ini- 
quity of such laws, they said, the legislators 
will never realize that the new laws must bs 
drafted on entirely new principles. 

The interest taken by this audience of about 
500 women and men in the paper, and the dis- 
cussion that followed, was expressed rather by 
their close and unflagging attention than by 
applause, as it would era bean in England, but 
they received very kindly a few words from the 
Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell, who, as General 
Secretary of the “ Y” Branches of the B.W.T.A., 
brought to the Frauenwohl the greeting of 
English women workers. In introducing Mes 
Russell to the audience, Frau Cauer spoke very 
warmly of her friends in England, and the work 
being done by women there, and Friulein 
Augspurg in her address held up the English 
laws and customs as an example of what German 
women should strive for. 

Some other interesting events have recently 
occurred in the story of ‘‘German Women.” 
The Empress Frederick has been present at the 
meeting of the “ Allgemeine deutsche Frauen- 
verein ” in Frankfurt on Maine, in order to hea: 
Helene Lange’s lecture “ Neue Gesichtspunkte 
in der Frauenbewegung.” Helene Lange is the 
highly-gifted editor of Die Frau, a first-rate 
monthly periodical devoted to the cause of 
women, and also directress of the Berlin Gym- 
nasialkurse for female students. 

Frau Dr. Messner at Munich has just pre- 
sented 24,000 marks to the Gymnasialkurse to 
pee stipends for successful candidates for the 

niversity. Frl. Hersha von Siem2ns has also 
iven 7,000 marks. 

The ‘Allgemeine deutsche Frauen verein ” is 
an important Association of women, which, 
under the leadership of the late Frau Dr. Otto, 
Anguste Schmidt, Helene Lange and some other 
distinguished German ladies, works quietly and 
steadily for the higher education of women by 
opening to them the German Universities, etc. 
They have for a period of twenty years seut 
many students to Zurich, Switzerland, to obtain 
their degree, the Fatherland still excluding 
women from the Universities. China and 
Turkey are, as far as we know the only other 
civilised countries which exclude women from 
all University training. We are happy to 
know that Germany is now promising to 
“eome into line” with civilisation on this 
important matter. Quite recently it has been 
decided that female students shall bs sometimes 
allowed to attend some of the lectures in the 
Universities, but this depends on the good-will 
of the professors who are lecturing; and, 
absurdly enough, foreigners were admitted to 
these lectures years ago, whilst daughters of the 
Fatherland were excluded till recently, and are 
still on sufferance only. German women, how- 
ever, were not satisfied with this state of things ; 
Helene Lange started her Rea'kurse, out of 
which grew the Gymuasialkurse, and scores of 
intelligent women were prepared for the Unai- 
versity at Zurich. The Empress Frederick was 
present at the opening of the Realkurse in 1889, 
and has always shown the greatest interest ia the 
m»voment,. 

All that this gifted and noble lady could do 
for German women, indeed, has been done 
during the whols of her residence there. Yet s> 
backward is (termany still on the ‘ woman ques: 
tion” that an authority sums up the position as 
follows :— 


bride, and who was ever “one with her,” 
should be the reigning sovereigna—then his 
honoured and trusted consort would take the 
place in which at last there would be scope for 
her nature and her good intent to reveal 
themselves. Alas! we know the end. The 
aged father and his iron Chancellor together 
held the reins of power till the Crown Prince 
was within three years of his sixtieth birthday. 
Then there grew on him, insidiously but too 
certainly, a cancerous affection of the throat, 
and it came ere long to be alquestion whether, 
after all, the old Emperor of ninety would not 
outlive his heir. But the Crown Prince survived 
to be proclaimed the Sovereign, and to reign just 
one hundred days ; and then passed away, leaving 
his widow with no more hope that in the rest 
of her days she might be ever able to exercise the 
influence and authority that it had always been 
her high ambition to possess for the well-being 
of her adopted country and her sex, What a 
tragedy! And this is how the abilities of half 
the human race are squandered by a prodigal 
world! 

There seems to me great interest in the 
contrast between the two portraits that we give 
—one of the Crown Princess in her prime, at 
the age of thirty, the face strong, almost defiant, 
in its forcefulness and intelligence ; the other of 
the widowed Empress, whose eyes have looked 
deep into grief and seen despair, and for whom 
all that the future can give is but a narrow and 
petty sphere, like a wire cage to an eagle. It is 
in both cases an interesting face—the mark of a 
strong personality—but in both sad, and in the 
later one tenderly but tragically marked by a life 
of rare disappointments and sorrows. 

Frorence Fenwick MIver. 


WOTFIEN IN GERIIANY. 


Many of the readers of Tae Woman’s Stcnat | 8 
will remember the interesting intervie vs in two 
of the Jane numbers with two leaders of the 
women’s movement in G:rmany, Frau Minna 
Cauer and Frau Lily von Gizycki; and those 
who attended the June meetings will recall the 
constant and unwearied presence of thes two 
ladies, and the greetings they brought to the 
Congress from their co-workers in Germany. 
They are co-aditors of the important Berlin 
paper for women, Die Frauenbeweguny, and the 
German custom of having two presidents for every 
society enables them to work together as co-presi- 
dents of the Berlin Branch of Die Frauenwohl. 
This is a society with a large membership in many 
cities, founded on a broader basis than any other 
German women’s society, ready to take up any- 
thing that affects the interest of women, and 
even (and this in Germany is much bolder than 
English women might suppose) to agitate for 
the franchise. Not the least important work of 
this society consists in its monthly meetings, 
when papers on different subjects are read, and 
followed by open discussions. Our correspon- 
dent was preseat at the November meeting, and 
was extremely interested in the address given by 
Friulein Anita Augspurg, a law student, on “The 
Legal Position of Women.” To Eaglishwomen 
this legal position seems little enough, as there 
is absolutely nothing corresponding to the 
Married Women's Property Act, and the drafts 
for the New Code of Civil Liw, now under dis- 
cussion in the Reichstag, makes this position in 
some points even worse. A married woman will 
still remain entirely under the guardianship of 
her husband, and her property entirely in his 
control, and divorce will bz made much more 
difficult. In the wording of the new law, a 
wo:nan will have more control over her child, but 
in reality she will only have as much control as 
the law now allows to those grossly immoral or 
inebriate fathers whose control has had to be 
supplemented by legally appo'nted guardians. 


“The emancipirtes Fraucnzimmr is a bing 
inthe Fatherland who never fails to excite th» 
mockery of the men, in whom the ‘ lord-of- 
And after the death of the father, his wil! or the | creation’ fe galing, coupled with feudal theoric3 
law may appoint a third person as guardian, who j of subjection, is still very deeply rooted ; an! 
will haye equ sl control with the mother over the | tl-us it comes that, with all their varied acquire- 
child. The father's will may appoint the mother | ments, the women of Germany do not enjoy the 
or any other woman as guardian, bt the Jaw | same range of rights and recognition in the social 
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scale as their sisters in Anglo-Saxon lands, In 
Germany men do not believe in the intellectual 
and political capacity of women to the same 
extent as they do in England; and if anyone 
were to come forward with a serious proposal that 
the franchise—which in Germany is based on 
the principle of universal manhood suffrage— 
should be also extended to the fair sex, he would 
simply excite a scream of mocking laughter from 
one end of the Empire to the other. e Salic 
Law atill applies in Germany to very much more 
than the incapacity of a woman to wear a crown 
or impart counsel to a royal consort. She may 
not ascend a throne, and she is not expected to 
mount a platform. Her voice must be silent in 
the churches. The firmament of German fame 
has hitherto not begun to twinkle with stars 
such as embellish the British sky of belles lettres. 
The peasantry would have some little difficulty 
in showing that their women do not belong to 
the category of their beasts of burden. It is 
doubtful whether more labouring in the fields, 
more hoeing and harvesting, more carrying of 
wood and drawing of water, is done by the 
peasant women of any other country in Europe 
than by those of Germany.” 


It is deeply to be regretted that the position | 


of women in Germany, a civilised and cultured 
country, should be solow. But itis with great 
pleasure that we record the above facts, show- 
ing that even there ‘‘the dry bones are 
stirring.” 


THE SITUATION IN 
ARMENIA. 


[Tus letter comes to us from such a reliable 
source, and from one so distinguished in 
Christian work in Constantinople, that we 
cannot refrain from publishing it, for obvious 
reasons suppressing some of the names given 
by the writer. It tells its own tale, and I 
pray that the words wrung from those suffer- 
ing hearts may find an echo among English 
women, and rouse their sympathies for this 
tortured race. IsaBeL SomMERSET, 
Corresponding Jditor, } 


My pear Frienp,—-We are living day by 
day and hour by hour under the shadow of a 
great terror. If it were not for our firm faith 
in the God of nations, and the ultimate 
triumph of right and patience, we could hardly 
rit quiet and wait for things to be worked 
out of this chaos into calm and better condi- 
tions. The remarkable thing in our position 
here is our powerlessness to act. Everything 
is done insuch entire secrecy; we surmise, 
but we do not know, until like lightning the 
event occurs, and is past. We can do nothing 
but wait, trusting in the power of God to hold 
in check the despot who strikes his blows in 
such secrecy, and then shifts the responsibility 
to other shoulders that may or may not be 
wholly innocent. 

Trusting in England for aid, in American gun- 
boats, in Russia’s help—we have been through 
all that. One by one all fail us. It seems as if 
the powers of evil all over the world had 
conquered. And to crown all—“ Who will 
believe our report ?” 

The main facts are given you, no doubt, in the 
newspapers, but for political reasons much has 
been withheld. After the Constantinople riot 
we passed through days of suspense as to our 
own safety and that of all the Christians on the 
B-sphorus. Of that we are now more or less 
rasured, but we still feel that we live on a 
volcano, An Eaglishman, whose business is 
near the armoury, reports a ceaseless procession 
of Turks procuring arms there, and adds, “the 
sight is not pleasant or reassuring: "As 
Christians in general ate not armed, and not 
allowed to purchase arms, you can easily see the 
significance of the situation. 

‘As I write, the rumour comes, “ Trebizond is 
burning—the Armenian shops in Stamboul are 
to be sacked to-morrow.” This is a fair sample 
of our daily bulletins; but we must not believe 
rumour, until we have accounts told or written 
by reliable eye-witnesses, Ju this way we first 
heard of the Trebizond massacre, Knzingian, 
Biths, Marash, Sivas, Diarhekir, Arabkir, etc. 
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And as the ghastly details come in, 
confirming all that rumour gave us 
acquire a sort of faith in rumours. 
case, it seems now well established that there 
was nothing done on the part of the Armenians 
to provoke the assault, that they were takeo 
unawares, unarmed, and slaughtered in cold 
blood. In many cities the massacres began and 
ended with a bugle-call that could be heard all 
| over the cit 

pared for hol 


ding the plunder days beforehand, 


Erzeroum, sacks were pre-— : 
| immediately took charge of him. 


even the Governor joining in the purchase of © 


sacks. None but the Moslems knew the reason, 
but there were many speculations. In Diarbekir 

the massacre was stopped at once on the receipt 
of a telegram from the Sultan sent at the 
| demand of the Powers. 


| it at a wo [ 
| tion gradually gaining ground. Utter destitution, 


‘harvests to gather, nor houses to live in—has 
‘come in these days to 250,000 people, 
of whom are women and children, whose 
husbands and fathers have been killed. Winter 


‘is coming on and the intense cold of these 
| districts will add to the sufferings. 
“ Better have killed the women and children 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK AS A WIDOW, 
Aged 52. 
(Photo by Voigt, Homburg). 


also,” and indeed those who were killed were 
happy in a quick death instead of the lingering 
one reserved for multitudes of their unfortunate 
sisters. In Erzeroum about half the women 
who were killed bear bayonet wounds, showing 
it to have been the work of soldiers. In Marash, 
Mrs. Lee writes, “Many were beaten beyond 
recognition.” 

I have promised to write some of you ---~’s 
story. ——~ is Mr. ——~'s office helper, and was 


‘‘ He who could so stop | 
must have begun it,” is the convic- 
( _ he was unmolested. F 
| not even bread to eat nor clothes to wear, nor | 


most | 


sent to Trebizond to inspect accounts, and take | 
stock inventory of the men in that region. He _ 


is a very valued helper, who has been with Mr. 
—— for years. 
was at the Government building, getting 
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more than | lira was more effective, and —— remained. He 
firat, we | 
In every | busy at the telegraph office, 


demanded to see the Pasha, but was told he was 
where in fact he 
remained in constant communication with Con- 
stantinople during the massacre. Another guard 
ordered him off, and was bought off like the 
first, but he took —— into the court near the 

rison. Here were soldiers who were threaten- 
ing him when a Turk appeared, who, though he 
did not know him, was iofluenced by mercy and 
is Turk, an 
ofticial in the prison, went with him to the 
“6 Bekje” (a door-keeper) saying to him ‘This 
man is a friend of mine, a Turk, but he resembles 
an Armenian so much that he is afraid to go on 
the street lest he may be killed—you look after 
him.” This the Bekje did, and although through 
the afternoon many ‘Turks came and glared at bim 
‘inally a noted Turk, who 
knew him, came by and said, “This is an in- 
fidel, why do you allow him to remain here?” 
__—— had presence of mind to reply, “ No, it is 
you who are an infidel, get out of here,” and the 
man slunk away. 

After dusk the friendly Turk came again to 
him, and took him into the prison, where he 
found a number of other Armenians, most of 
them officials in the Kouak. Here he guarded 
him for two days, false alarms of death coming 
often, keeping them in constant fear. Finally, 
at night, the friendly Turk came in and took him 
out with him, going by a roundabout way to Mr. 
Parmelee’s house, where he was safe under the 
American flag. 

Here he remained with some one hundred and 
fifty others for ten days. At last his Turkish 
friend succeeded in getting him a passport to 
return to Constantinople, and when he first 
reached us he could not speak a word for joy. 

Some of the richest Armenians in Trebizond 
have yeached Constantinople in rags and 
poverty, so wretched that even their own friends 
did not r ise them at first. The Sassoon 
massacre is forgotten in these Jater horrors, and 
what will the world do about it? Shall we all 
perish, or is help at hand? We start at every 
sound, and even as | write I wonder if this 
letter will reach the Post Oftice. May Gud 
grant that all this is a false alarm and u:- 
founded fear! May He keep us from feelings 
of revenge and hate, and give us wisdom. 
strength, and courage to meet whatever comes ! 

To think that even one gun-boatin our 
Bo:phorus would quell this disturbance at once, 
and cow the Turk into silence and inaction, 
makes us almost rebellious at the thought of 
the ignorance and petty jealousies that prevent 
its being sent. How long will it be before 
the Christian world believes, unites, and acts! 
1am more than ready to die, if my death could 
hasten this day. And I, a lover of peace, a 
believer in arbitration between nations, an 
opponent of all rebellion, am earnestly praying 
for gun-boats. It is a peace measure, how- 
ever, and for the purpose of bringing concord 
once more, or at least to prevent further 
bloodshed. The Turks yield to no other 
argument than cannon balls. 

The massacres in the cities, horrid as they 
have been, have been less serious than those in 
the villages. The entire country between Trebi- 
yond and Erzeroum is reported a waste —villages 
swept out of existence, crops destroyed, houses 
burnt. In the region of Kharpovt, the Koords 
are devastating the villages, according to a tele- 
gram sent by Dr. Barmim. Kharpoot he reports 
as in great peril. This wasa full week ayo, and 
nothing from there has come in since. 

(P.S. Telegram just come from Kharpoot, 


“Lives saved and four houses, eight houses 


his passport to return, when the massacre began | 
—he was with three others—and when the | 


soldiers endeavoured to put them into the street, 
he refused to go, showing his special passport 
from Constantinople as a reason why he should 
not go. Two of his companions were instantly 
killed ; the third was saved by Greeks, who hid 
him two days in a trough of bread. But 
was able to delay « little by showing this pass- 
port. He then remonstrated with the guard, 
giving him at the same time a lira (an English 

ound). This did not conquer tha guard, who 
atill continued to threaten him, Bn! a second 


sacked and burned. Villages destroyed.” And 
go at last the attack has reached Americans.) 

“fhe excitement is great here, and is not con- 
fined to Christians. The reform Turkish pa ty 
is rising in spite of our efforts to repress it. 
They are momentarily held in check by the 
cruelty of these measures, of which I will give 
you a single illustrat‘on. 

The captain of an Austrian Lloyd steamer 
leaving the port, had his attention attracted by 
a tugboat towing three large ‘*mahouas” cr 
barge boats. It acted s9 peculiarly that ho 
thought it was in distress, and atsered near them 
for aid. Of courso he used his powerful glag cs 
all the time, What was his horror to see living 
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“ Wilt te promise me summat, Jim?” Dick 
had taken his courage in both hands. They 
were alone with their God, thess brothers on the 
lonely fell-side. Surely, if the heart of one man 
can speak its deepest thoughts to another, it isin 
such a solemn hour as this. Dick felt he was 
facing eternity; though his brother had not 
realised the er of their position, and he, 


was stuffing his hymn book into his mouth to 
stifle his amusement at the musical attempt on 
his brother’s part. Then came the words, “ O’er 
moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till’the night 
be gone.” 

Sense of exhaustion and suffering passed away. 
He looked up into his mother’s face above him, 
and he saw her deep eyes looking into his, and 


the 

prevent this, and sailed as quickly 
peo, Os to the first port where an Austrian 
consul could be found. Here he took his solemn 
affidavit of the truth of the tale, and begged it 
should be published at once. It is supposed 
that these unfortunates were students from the 


medical school here, as over thirty of the | well-co was in comparative safety. that kind homely face glorifisd by some hidden 
brightest young men have mysteriously disap-| ‘“ Whatis it?” said Jim, drowsily, ‘' speak up, j light, and it seemed as though the voices of 
man.” angels finished the hymn. He returned to con- 


The departure of Kiamil Pasha for Smyrna, 


‘¢ Weel,” continued Dick, still bashfully—then 
and the change of other ministers, is another 


with a sudden plunge into the subject :— 

“ { wish like ye would net gang tot’ public, 
Jim; Maggie gits sae upset like. I knaw ye 
mean no harm, and yer like yer crack, and are 
nin an aldstay-at-yam body like me ; but I feel 
sae father-like to ye and ie, I would like ye 
baith to be happy a’ times, and could ye net ask 
a few o’ t’ lads to coom to hev acrack and smoke 
wi’ er 1—it wad be company for t’ lass then as 


Dick shuffied his frozen feet, and if his arm 
had not been completely stiffened with cold 
would have raised it and rubbed his ear and 
whiskers in his old confused way, for he was 
embarrassed by his own eloquence. 

Jim lay silent for a bit. He was far from a 
bad sort of fellow, and the argument touched 
him; but he hated interference, and did not 
realise the immediate danger to his brother's 
life, which prompted these remarks, so he took 
a middle course. 

“ Weel, Dick, I'll see aboot it; mebbe I’se 
stop at yam a bit moor o’ evenings. I’se be 
forced for a time, till this foot o’ mine’s better, 
ner fl 

ick’s eyes glowed ; though it was such a half 
promise, he detected from the riog of the answer 
that Jim was beginning to pull up a bit. 

‘ And mebbe the thowt that I asked him may 
reckon a lile bit wi’ him, when the mornin’ 
cooms,” thought Dick, for Eternity seemed com- 
ing nearer. Then he gave voice to a bit of senti- 
ment for the first and last time in all his self- 
contained life. It came slowly and jerkily. 

“Ye knaw I’ve allus thowt a lot on yer, Jim, 
ever sin’ ye were a lile lad and t’ schulemaister 
said I ought to father yer. I'm freitened I got 
into yer way and was owkerd, but I allus thowt 
a lot on yer, and I was rare and glad when yer 
gat Maggie, Jim; I spak owkerd like at yer 
wedding, but I was rare and glad, Jim, and I've 
thowt as mich on yer baith as if I’d been faither 
to yer, I seem sae mich alder like than ye tweer 
young uns.” 

Jim lay in astonishment. All seemed odd 
that night—the sharp pain at his foot, the black 
darkness, the utter loneliness, and not the least, 
Dick’s unusual confidences. They were both 
silent men in what they felt deeply, and in this 
respect he found it as hard to express himself 
almost as Dick ; and he had not the same know- 
ledge of immediate danger to urge him to it. 

“Ay, ay, Dick, thoo’s allus been a gude 
brother—more o’ a faither as thoo ca’s it; 
Maggie and I allus thinks on yer like that, we 
think a deal on yer, baith on us.” 

“ Ay,” replied Dick, God bless yer baith, day 
and night, in all yer say and do, and gie up t’ 
public, my lad—for heaven’s sake gie up t’ 
public.” 

Jim was half conscious of his brother's saying 
this in a passionate undertone, but just then Jim 
slipped away into a deep sleep. The words rung 


sciousness for a second time, ‘The night is dark, 
and I am far from home,” he tried to sing out, 
but it was only a hueky whisper. 

Then he dreamt again ; this time of his open- 
ing manhood—just across the threshold and no 
more. Then the dreams gave way to something 
deeper, and Dick Thompson left the bleak hill- 
side with its blackness and cold ; and who shall 
say what rapturous joy greeted him as that 
heavenly morning bro. e? 


that ; 
We are g our best here to get clothing 
ready for the Interior. Of course A phe: 
is a mere help to a few, but if everyone over the 
Christian world will do as much the immediate 
misery may be alleviated. In such times as 
these it is an immense relief to realise that all 
the friends this letter will reach are already 
working hard for the Kingdom of God, when the 
reigh of love and peace will put an end to all 
cruelty and barbarity. 
November 15th. 


The situation here is not lightened in the 
ee ws Lense asia Fis serious. 4 
oglish papers have been suppresse for 
three days, but to-day’s comes in a round-about 
way to us for a reading. In it, even now, 
was a statement of Mr. Vincent Caillard, head of 
the Public Debt, that “ all’s quiet in Constanti- 
—— accounts from the Interior exaggerated, 
and financial situation not at all serious.’ 
Fortunately it is on the face of it from too 
prejudiced a source to be believed. It is the 
saying of an utterly unprincipled man, desiring 


to save his financial credit, and that of the 


company he represents. And he has, besides, no 
opportunity of knowing full particulars from the 
Interior, except through Turkish sources. But 
as Mr. Azarien, representing Rothschilds, 
bankers, here says, ‘The financial situation 
tells the tale.” - There is no confidence and can 
be none. 

Remember as, pray for us, work for us. 
Remember it is not an Armenian question—it is 
not even a question of Christian versus Moslem ; 
it is a question of liberty versus despotism, a 
question of humanity, a question of whether the 
progreas of the world can be checked. 


In the first early light of morning, a group of 
men might be seen wending their way over the 
fell-side. A dog preceded them, who seemed 
to be acting as guide; they carried ropes, and 
their facial expressions were even more solemn 
and stolid than was usual among the dalesmen. 
The snow had ceased to fall, and around them 
was stretched a broad expanse of dazzling white- 
ness. The storm was over, and @ rosy pink was 
megan to dawn in the sky. 

uddenly they were stopped by a yelp from 
Shep, who began scratching at what at first sight 
looked like a snow mound, but when uncovered 
was found to be Jim Thompson. 

“ What's meaning o’ this?” sa‘d Thwaites, 
who was of the party ; “‘ he’s lapped up in some- 
one else’s claes ‘side his own.” 

‘Ts he wick (living) still?” said another friend 
of Jim’s in an awed whisper. 

“ Aye, he’s still warm aboot t’ heart; lig him 
on your shutter.” 

Meanwhile, Shep was scraping in the snow, 
and when they turnei round, the white face of 
Dick was revealed to them. 

The men gazed in silence. There he lay in 
the full strength of his manhood, his brawny 
arms showing below the shirt sleeves which only 
partially covered them. The scant c'othing 
spoke its own tale with silent eloquence. His 
face, upturned to the sweet morning sky, showed 
nobler lines, in the still hour of death, than had 
been seen in his shy, retiring lifetime. There 
was a majesty in that still figure, with the white 
hillside behind as a tombstone, and as ap 
epitaph that expression of triumphant happiness 
which seemed to speak to the silent men of the 
glorious Eternity that had im ressed it there. 
As they stood looking at the still figure, the old 
cobbler, unable to contain himself any longer and 
feeling there was only one way to give suitable 
vent to his emotions, said ia a broken voice, 
‘Let us ha’ a word wi’ the A’mighty,” and 
removed his hat. 

The other men, mostly friends of Jim's, and 
known io the village as a ‘‘ varra wild lot,” 
also stood bare-headed on that still fell-side, 
whilst the old man uttered a very few and short 
broken sentences. 

1t was bruited about by the gossips in the 
village afterwards that some of the men were in 
danger of swallowing theic caps in their efforts 
to choke back the sobs that would rise at the 
sight of their old schoolmate dead. 

It was certainly a fact that Thwaites said, 
‘It's ’ first prayer meeting I’ve iver been at, 
but it’l not be ¢’ last if it’l git me any of t’ soart 
o’ Christianity Dick Thompson had.” 

“ Aye,” replied another young farmer, ‘the 
thowt on him makes me feel wantin’ to be better 
like than fifty sarmons. I'd like to gang tot’ 
spot he’s garn to, for if e’er I saw a man wi’ his 
face lookin clean into heaven it was Dick 
Thompson when we fucd him on t’ hill-side that 
early Sunday morning.” 

Tue END. 
——E 
—— 

Miss Srriier, who has been a member of the 
Bridgwater School Board for eighteen years, has 
been appointed “ chairman.’ 

+ 


The Dalesman’s Dove, 
A WESTMORELAND STORY. 
By Marie E. NIcHOLLS. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TueEse dalesmen are men of few words, yet Dick 
knew, and was facing the fact, that there might 
be before them a long night on this piteously 
cold hillside. “ Where would they be when the 
morning dawned?” That was the question that 
was eae mind. ; 

“ He mun be living for Maggie’s sake and his 
own, he’s sich a bright lightsome lad, he’d be 
missed a £7, deal amang folk ; whilst I’se sae 
solum and glar (bad-tempered) it matters nin 
eae mich aboot me.” 

Jim was in so much pain as to be oblivious of 
the clothes that Dick had robbed himself of to 
wrap him in. 

‘Ts te warm?” he presently inquired. 

“Ay, ay! I’s gey warm, but I's gaing to run 
up and doon near yer to kep my warmth oop. 
A bit o’ exercise ’ll do me a power 0’ good.” with meaning in after days, and Jim Thomp- 

So through the first dreary hours of the night, | son did not become the drunkard he promised to 
Dick ran backwards and forwards in one limited | be. 
space, never losing sight altogether of his| The enemy was slain, but at what cost ? 
brother. It was a wearisome task, and only the} Dick, when he had so spoken, strong young 
strongest determination kept him at it. How | giant as he was, weary and worn with his 
easy it would be to lie down in the snow and | tremendous labours, tired out in body and mind, 
sleep! But he knew what that meant. No, he | lay back as restfully as a little child after a busy 
would not give in, he had some strength left still. | day’s playtime. 

But gradually strength began to fade; the He knew what the fatal drowsiness meant that 
lingering hours seemed interminable, the black | was creeping over him; Jim’s was a warm, natural 
wall of darkness pressed on his brain, the snow sleep, Ais was a stiffening, cramping coldness, 
hung like iron weights on to his feet clogging his | then unconsciousness broken by dreams—dreams 
every step. . . of his short, uneventful life. He was standing 

He flung himself down beside his brother, | by his mother’s side in chapel once again, his 
aay a hand in hers, and the choir singing the well- 

7 Jim, is te warm : ; known hymn, “ Lead, kindly Light.” He liked 

Ay, moderate, replied Jim. that hymn, and felt that he must sing, even 

A moment's silence, then rather shamefacedly | though he knew that, as usual, he was all out of 

Dick continued : tune, and that Jim—on his mother’s other side-— 


Tue world belongs to those who come the 
last ; they will find strength and hope as we 
have done, 


Dec. 5, 1896, 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lucrz Heaton Armstrona, 


Author of “Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
“ Letters to a Bride,” ete. 
TRAINING THE SERVANTS. 
WuaeEn we have to instruct anybody it is said to 
be beat to a by assuming that they know 
nothing at all, and this would perhaps be the 
best plan to go upon with an ill-trained servant. 
Yet the mistress cannot fail to remember that 
she has a human being to deal with, and not a 
machine, and that human bei: have their 
feelings of pride, which cannot fail to be hurt 
when they are told something which they already 
know. It is this feeling that causes many a 
domestic fiasco; the mistress tries to please the 
servant by the assumption that she is shorotighly 
conversant with her duties, and then comes a 
fearful awakening, when the neat-handed Phyllis 
makes some frightful mistake on the advent of 
visitors, which lowers the style of the whole 
house. It is no use to be satisfied with an 
assurance that the new servant thoroughly 
understands the duties of waiting at table, 
announcing visitcrs, etc., it is much wiser to 
pursue enquiries sufficiently far to make sure 
that they really do understand, and to rehearse 
these duties with them if they do not. But I 
will own it is difficult to forestall every accident, 
or to gauge the extraordinary depths of an 
ignorant mind. A friend of mine who had 
lately settled in a suburb near London, deter- 
mined to set up an “ At Home” day. Her servant 
represented to her that she was completely 
conversant with the ways of polite society, and 
could do all that would be required of her with- 
out’ any previous coaching. The first lot of 
visitors arrived, and Janet triumphantly an- 
nounced them, and all in such a correct way 
that my friend’s anxieties were allayed. She 
could not but notice, however, a curious circum- 
stance, that while she sat talking to her visitors 
an old lady and gentleman with whom she was 
acquainted kept driving solemnly, in an open 
carriage, round and round the square in which 
she lived. When they passed by for the seventh 
time, she began to feel sure that something was 
wrong, and rang for the maid to tell her she 
thought her. friends must have forgotten the 
number of the house, and she (the maid) had 
better run out and speak to the coachman. “Oh, 
they know the number well enough,” replied 
Janet, ‘‘they have been here quite half an 
hour ago, but I told them you were engaged— 
I knew it was not proper to let them in till your 
fist visitors had gone.” It is impossible to 
enquire how the girl had evolved this mysteri- 
ous conception of an afternoon ‘‘at home ”—a 
solemn function at which visitors were to be 
admitted separately to a private audience and on 

no account allowed to meet. 

Odd complications sometimes arise from taking 
servants away from the duties to which they are 
accustomed, and giving them an entirely new 
routine of work. We all know the story of 
the coachman who was suddenly pressed into 
the service when an extra man was wanted to 
wait at a dinner party, and how he apostrophised 
the shivering jelly with an address which would 
have been suitable to a recalcitrant steed. But 
the story of the lady who tried to make an indoor 
man of hee gardener is not so well known,and I 
may be excused fer repeating it here. There 
was a lady who had a very clever gardener, a 
handy sort of man, who filled up his spare time 
with carpentering, by way of adding a trifle to 
his income. The lady was so struck with his 
abilities that she promoted him to the position of 
indoor servant, on his assuring her he had waited 
at table in a former situation, and was perfectly 
conversant with its duties. The visitor 
chatted for a bit, the hour for departure 
arrived, and the mistress said proudly,‘ Show the 
door, John.” The servant stared, open-mouthed, 
with that expression of utter non-comprehen- 
sion which is borne by the gingerbread rabbit, 
and repeated vaguely, ‘‘The door?” ‘Yes, 
show the lady the door, John,” said the lady, 
astonished in her turn. John stood still, vacantly 
staring, and not until the order had been re- 
peated at least four times did the meaning of it 
seem to reach his brain. Then he madea sudden 


plunge, got to the hall door in haste, and thus 
apostrophised the astonished visitor : “There it 
is, ma‘am, and a mighty good piece of work it is, 
although I say it that should not. It took me 


a good fortnight to paint it and grain it, and 
turn it out as you see; and if ever you are in 


want of one yourself I will make you one at two 
pound two.” 

A young couple I once knew, who set up 
housekeeping in a pretty house in the suburbs, 
tried the experiment of engaging a cook with a 
husband who could assist in the waiting. “Such 
an economical plan,” she remarked to me on the 
occasion of my first visit. “The wife cooks 
capitally, and the husband used to be a butler, 
and he will do the waiting and look nice to open 
the door. He will make himself useful in a 
hundred ways.” 

‘‘But can he really wait properly P” I asked, 
feeling unaccountably distrustful of the clumsy 
specimen of humanity who had opened the door 
to me. 

‘(Oh yes, I believe he waits beautifully,” she 
said, “tells me he knows everything ; however, 
he only came yesterday, so I have had no oppor- 
tunity of judging for myself ; however, we will 
go in to lunch now, and we shall see.” 

We went in to lunch, and my friend sat down 
and served the soup. The servant took the 
soup-plate and put it down in front of" his 
mistress. With a slight blush of uneasiness, she 
motioned to him to transfer the plate to myself; 

et the very next course the same thing 
hs pened—he gave her fish before he came to me. 
She should be first in her own house, evidently, 
and he wasn’t going to see her trampled on. 

My friend’s blush deepened as she once more 
waved away this undesired honour, and the 
matter was no sooner eet right than I noticed 
the man was making some efforts to attract my 
attention—he was handing me the melted butter 
from the wrong side. 

‘* And what do you think of the new man?” 
asked my little friend, eagerly, when we were 
alone over our nuts. I framed my reply so that 
it should give as little pain as possible and yet 
comply with the strictest regard for the truth. 
‘©T should think you would find him very useful 
in the garden as the summer comes on,” I said, 
making my face as expressionless as nature will 
permit. 


A MIDDLE CLASS DINNER. 


By “EK. M.” 


A VEGETARIAN IMENU. 
(One of the papers in the Prize Competition.) 
Julienne Soup. 


Hominy Oysters. Parsley Sauce. 
Lentil Cutlets. Apple Sauce. Gravy. 
Masked Cauliflower. Fried Potatoes. 


Everton Pudding. Ginger Pudding. 
Corn Salad. Cheese Straws. Biscuits. 
Bananas. Apples. Walnuts. 


JULIENNE Sourp.—One turnip, one carrot, one 
onion, two ounces of pearl barley, one ounce of 
butter, one ounce of finely chopped parsley, 
pepper, salt ; cut vegetables into dice, and fry in 
a saucepan with the butter, do not brown, add 
the barley, well washed, and three pints of 
vegetable stock or water. Boil for two and a half 
hours, add the parsley and a little flour for 
thickening if necessary, and bring again to the 
boil. Cost, turnip, carrot, onion, and parsley, 
2d. ; barley, 1d; butter, 1d. ; pepper and salt, 3d. 
Total, 43d. 

Hominy Oysters.—Quarter of a pound of 
hominy, one ounce of butter, two eggs, pepper, 
salt, a pinch of mustard, two ounces of flour. 
Boil the hominy in four times the amount of 
water for one hour, mix in the flour, butter, and 
eggs, pepper, salt, and mustard as well; have 
ready some boiling oil (good salad), drop in table- 
spoonfuls by the side of the pan to form the 
shat, and fry a golden brown. 
1d. ; butter, 1d.; eggs, 2d. ; flour and seasoning, 
ld.; oil for frying, 3d. Total, 8d. 

Parstey Sauce.—Boil two ounces of parsley, 
after removing the stalks and washing well in 
one pint of water, keep well boiling for quarter 
of an hour; mix one heaping tablespoonful of 
flour, a saltspoonful of salt, with milk, to a nice 
batter, pour on the water which has boiled the 
parsley, and bring to the boil, stirring well. 


cored, one tablespoo 
little water, cover well in the oven until ae | 


Cost, hominy,’ 


Chop the pareley fine, and add to the sauce with 


butter the size of awalnut. Cost, peraey 14d. ; 
milk, butter, and flour, 1d. Total, 3d. 


Lentit Corters.—Quarter of a pound green 


French lentils, two ounces of bread-crusts soaked 
and well drained, half 
one ounce of butter, one teaspoonful of 
herbs, pepp 
the lentils with four cloves and two 
two hours, strain, sieve (optional), add the rest 
of the ingredients, and make into a atiff mixture 
with two ounces of flour, form into shape, and 
fry in oil. Cost, lentils, 1d. ; 
herbs, 1id.; egg and butter, 2d.; flour and oil, 
4d. Total, 83d. 


of asmall onion, one 
mained 


er, salt. Boil in a quart of water 
bay-leaves 


bread, onion, 


Gravy.—A good gravy will be made from the 


stock of the lentils, thickened with a little flour, 
and brought to the boil in the pan which the 
cutlets were fried in, to give it the desired 
grease. Cost, ld. 


AppLe Savce.—One pound s pared and 
nfal ee a cloves, a 


cooked. Cost, apples, 2}d.; sugar, 4d. Total, 

Maskep Cavtirtowgk.— Nicely boil the flower 
twenty-five minutes, grate a little cheese over it, 

ur on some tinned tomato thickened with a 

ittle cornflour. Cost, cauliflower, 3d. ; cheese, 
1d.; half tin tomatoes, 2}d. ; cornflour and butter, 
ld. Total, 73d. 

Frrep Potators.—Parboil some medium sized 
potatoes in their skins, remove the skins, and 
cut the potatoes into four quarters, sprinkle a 
little salt over them and fry in oil. Cost, three 
pounds of potatoes, 2d.; oil, 3d. Total, 5d. 

Everron Puppinc.—Three slices thin 
and butter, crust removed, half a pound rasins, 
well stoned, grease a pie-dish with butter, 
place a layer of bread, then a layer of raisins and 
gO On; co ots = comers, ei Fae three 
eggs, to threo gi i ate a little nutmeg, 
and bake, covered over, in TV irscducnia oven. Cost, 
bread and butter, 3d.; raisins 2d.; milk and 
eggs, 54. Total, 104d. 

Gincer Pupvinc.—Half pound flour, two 
ounces well soaked tapioca, two ounces butter, two 
teaspoonfuls of ground ginger, half pound en 
syrup, one egg, enough milk to make a batter. 
Rub the butter into the flour and mix in the 
ingredients well, butter a pudding basin and 
steam for two hours. Cost, flour, 1d.; tapioca 
and ginger, ld.; syrup 14d.; milk and butter, 
3d. Total, 64d. 

Corn Satav.— One medium lettuce, half tin 
sweet corn, one hard-boiled egg, one medium 
tomato, half medium cucumber, pepper, salt, 
mustard ; chop lettuce small and make a firm bed 
with greater part of it, and the corn, pepper, 
salt and mustard, and a tablespoonful of the 
thickened tomato used for cauliflower; cut 
tomato and cucumber in fine slices, and raise it 
alternately round the sides of the dish, now 
make any pattern to suit the fancy, with the 
remaining lettuce and the egg yolk sieved, and 
white _finely-chopped. Cost, lettuce, 1d.; 
cucumber, 2d.; tomato, 2d.; tinned corn, 43d. ; 
egg, 134d.; salt, eto, ld. otal, 1s. 

CurEsE Srraws.—Two ounces flour, two 
ounces grated cheese, two ounces butter, one 
egg, pepper and salt, two ounces grated bread 
crumbs. Mix the whole well into a stiffish dough, 
roll out very thin, cut rings and long thin atrips 
(about three inches) and bake for five minutes 
in moderate oven. Place the straws through the 
rings ; and pile faggot style on a serviette, and 
garnish with any greenery.—Cost, flour and 
bread, ld.; cheese, 1d.; butter, 2d.; egg, 1d. 
Total, 5d. Entire dinner, 7s. 94d. 


a TY 
New Gross Farm, South Petherton, Somerset. 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY (Certificated) 


Receives Delicate Girls and Ladies to Strengthen and 
restore them to health. 


{Tne System INCLUDES :~ 


Ling’s Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Movements, and 

Masseus onun with 2 are Air pnd Nourish- 

ing Diet. Specially recommen: ‘or the cure of Anzmia, 

Spinal Curvature, Nervous Afféctions, Want of Energy, 
Indigestion, etc. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 
Delicious Butter. Devonshire Oream. New Laid Bees. 
Choice Apples. Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemeal. 
Price List Free. 


Mrs. HEBDITCH, New Cross, South Petherton, Somerset. 
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os o¢tal Article. 
ON POOR RICH MEN. 


5” (Concluded. Begun November 14th.) 
Evgn the routine an | every-day pe ‘ormance of 
atria reete? Sy fe batter lor the patient 
28 less ¢ ul and steady attendance of a 
ealthy, household ‘put out ‘of its way ” by 8 

sickness in the family. , . 
Be the riches have so man tricky ways 
omin useless at such times w. en they have 
expected to be the ‘safest, and surest 
unamiable ‘pas-seul that they 


oe that 


are, kn rp deck cane Melt m, and that the 
game Kk ted calls “ flying 
away,” happens s\ Mia very’ time when their 


oom, 
6 soanity furniture of her poor 9p rt- 


. 
ody! 
‘ . 


mel. to warm and cheer her last hours. an 

Simetimes abcidents befall, such as that’ which 
overtobk thé proud aud brilliant Rochester, who 
tas seized with mortdl illnéss on, a journey, and 
fay “in the worst inn’s worst room’ till his eyes 
closed tat feebleneés ‘on ‘all 


od in feeblencs ob all earthly sights. Or 
such ‘an accident as’ that which ce ied away the 
late ‘Ratl of Dalkeith,’ shot while out stag- 
hunting, ’ ig, ‘bledding to death, | ve 
slowly bat surely, on a bare Scotch hill-side, wit 
one helpless ahd terrified companion alone near. 
Sometimes the ‘desolation of the rich in the 
awful ‘hoor is brought about by we mont trivial 
of Gircuristances. As, for instance, in the case 
of the leat surviving son and heir of the twelfth 
Dake of Somerset. He died in his father’s house, 
but in the smallest and barest of itsrooms. The 
house was closed, as'the town houses of our 
nobles are, for the avtumn vacation. The 
servants and all the splendid accessories of exist- 
ence were gone already, and the young Lord and 
his mother atone remained, with an old woman 
who was to take'charge of the houre. As soon 
as the morning came, thie Duchess and her son, 
Lord St. Maur, were going also. All the best 
roots were dismantled ; so he slept for the occa- 
sion in oneof the small bedrooms at the top of the 
house. ‘There, in the depth of night’s silent soli- 
tude, he “broke a blood-veesel,” and instantly 
became too prostrate to go from his room to 
seek help. rhaps there was no bell-handle in 
that upstairs room, or perhaps there was nobod 
to hear when this dying poor map, this great righ 
Duke's only son, sought aid in his extremity. 
Anyhow; ‘he lay there, and slowly, miserably 
sank, alone and unattended, towards death. At 
Jasphe ‘made someone hear, and his distracted 
mother was then soon by his side. She sent for 
a doctor, liviog near, whu, when he stood by the 
small, mean bed, had no idea that he saw lying 
there a rich r) man; nor that the unhappy 
mother, half distraught; was the beauti 
Duchess of Somerset. And so brusque and per- 
functory in his treatment was he that the 
Daches when her. son was dead, could not 
refrain from telling all her friends that had he 
been differently treated: he might have lived. 
Whereupon the doctor sued her for libel. But 
the Duchess, though she paid damages, none the 
leas still believed that the heir to her husband’s 
great title and wealth had died of neglect. 
Princess Charlotte’s doctor had to hear simi’a~ 
statements. It was universally believed that she 
died of neglect. ° Stockmar, afterwards the 
Queen’s trusted adviser, and then Prince Leopold 
of Coburg’s Secretary, was himself a fully quali- 
fied doctor, and was present at the death of the 


heiress of England, though he was not in respon- ‘ 


sible attendance on her. In his diary, as published 
long after her death, stands merle 

ment: ‘Had she been treated with ordinary 
care and skill she would not have died.” This 
poor rich girl, in fact, died of weakness chiefly 
caused by starvation. There was no disease in 
her case, she was merely exhausted beyond the 
power of recovery. And this was in part 


t | Catherine of Russia. 


dvirig'to be'brokén up to supply a little | last, 


‘in obtainin: 


d the judg* 
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because she had been refused food beforehand 
(there were friends of hers who had seen her 
actually crying because she was 60 i 
ing taken all w for 


was not, at once supp’ 

ymenit suited to her state. 
ordinary care and skill, she noed not have died.” 
Poor rich girl! Her doctor did not bring a libel 
action ; he shot himself. 

For a last instance of the failure of greatness 
and wealth to secure those attentions in the hour 
of illness that the t who has love or 
charity near obtains, 


heir to , the mightiest_and richest throne that 


the world, gonkeini this, according to her own 
account, was how she was treated :— 
‘As soon as the infant 


a it . ‘08 a, 
Empress” (the aunt of Catherine’s busband 
the then reigning ‘monarch—-Cstherine was onl 
the Grand Dockess Peter at that time) the 
take it up an 


he | Le 

resent went out after the Empress, and I was 

eft absolutely alone for three 
uncomfortably arranged in a bed 


after 
me. An insupportable rheumatic pain prevented 
I could do nothing but cry 


extreme instances; but 
hardly so al ers 
may think. 

that riches in moderation are, asa rule, a blessing 


and that the remedial means they supply, in 
change of climate, rest, and so on, are often the 
sources of cure. 

Yet health is one of the things that riches will 
not, emphatically will not, purchase; and the 
richest man alive need not be envied by the very 
poorest if the one be sick and soffering, and the 
other healthy and vigorous. 

Love, “whose smile makes this obscure world 

lendid,” is another joy that cannot be bought. 

xactly to the contrary! I do not mean that 
wealth makes the possessor unlovable, but that 
it tends to expose him to flatterers and time- 
eervers, and so cruelly to disenchant him with 


humanity, and make him incredulous of 
affection, and thus less able to discern or to 


credit real, honest, rsonal affection, love 
for his own dear self and not for his wealth, when 
that happiness does come in the way of his life’s 
progress. The most truly desolate creatures in 
the world are apt to be those who are either so 
great that they can make the fortune of all on 
whom they smile, or who have wealth enough to 
found a rich family. To say that @ woman of 
fortune cannot be loved for herself is absurd ; but 
it is perfectly true that the professions of love 
directed towards her are likely to be unreal and 
mercenary, and so to end in either a miserable 
marriage or in a distrust settled in her very soul 
that prevents her from ever giving herself up to 
the happy belief that she is loved. ‘ No, wealth 
does not buy love, but rather builds a wall 
between the rich and the free gift of blessed 
affection. 

Dr. Johnson used to repeat the verse made by 
an affectionate dependent of a Duke, to com- 
pliment his master, as seriously comprising 
nearly all the advantages that wealth can 
give :— 

« When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young lady of high quality, 
How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In His Grace of Leeds’ good company! 
She will have all that’s fine and fair, 

And the best of silk and satin to wear, 
And ride in a coach to take the air, 
And have a house in St. James’s Square.” 


Wealth will buy amusement, which does not 
utterly fail to amuse; and flattery and servility, 
that are not the same as respect, but that make 
a fair wearing imitation of it for every-day use. 
Wealth will buy the means of locomotion, 80 that 
the rich man may first comfortably see all the 
civilised world, and then may even enjoy the 
luxury of roughing it, just as though he were a 
eye parts. W 


poor’ man, by travel in unci ealth 


d | living, the richer ; 
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brings peace of mind about old age—educati 

for one's children—and influence in the peesent 
for one’s self. Yes, there are many most 
desirable things that wealth and it alone will 


procure. 
But these are not happiness. The more 
I see of life (and I have seen it in widely varying 
grades of society) the more convinced become 
that the great and true sources of human happi- 
ness are inde t of riches. The rich may 
have them or lack them; and so may the poor. 
Health, liberty, love, domestic concord, all may 
reside in the cottage and fly the palace. Even 
books, even change and novelty of life, even the 
power to influence those around one for some 
good aim, and to serve humanity in some 
mvasure, may be secured by the poor and missed 
as consciously enjoyed ‘sarge by the wealthy. 
In fine, it is not cant, but profound trath, that 
life is more equalised than at a casual glance 
‘appears, and that he who seems to be the poorer 
is very often truly, in all that makes life worth 
while there is many & poor 
rich man who needs pity instead of envy when all 
about him is known. 
Will you excuse me for adding, however, a 
personal aria to avoid misunderstandings ? 
On the whole, I have no objection to trying per- 


sonally the worthleasness of riches, and if any 
rich friend had it in view to give or bequeath me 


some of this valueless wealth, I would just as soon 
that the intention were carried into effect. 
Doubtless wealth does not bring health, pleasure, 
or happiness in any true sense—but still, we 
could ail contentedly try the experiment of 
having it in our own instance, and see if our 
wisdom would not make it turn out better than 
jt does in the hands of some others ! 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING 
IN PHONOGRAPHY. 


By Emity HI. 


Tue number ‘of professional women shorthand 
writers now at work, and the fact that the lady 
members of the Metropolitan Association are 
increasing ina larger ratio than those of the other 
sex, have raised the question in phmont rae 
circles as to whether the sexes are eq in the 
acquisition and application of the art. Dis- 
cussions on equality of capacity are generally, 
and for the most partrightly, regarded as tiresome 
and futile. They were carried on almost ad in- 
finitum when the higher education question was 
being thrashed out, but died a natural death 
-when girls took their places by the side of their 
brothers in the University Local Examinations, 
and at Cambridge a women & peared in the lists 
‘as “above the Senior Wrangler.” 

In a wage-earning pursuit, however, like short- 
hand, the question o equality of performance, if 
not of capacity, is a legitimate an necessary one 
on the part of the employer, and should not be 
burked by the employée. A teacher of twenty- 
five years’ experience at the Birkbeck Institute, 
is of opinion that in ability to acquire the art of 
phonography, women are no whit inferior to 
men, but with regard to the application of their 
knowledge he speaks less confidently. What 
probably this gentleman has found is that young 
women are less conversant with office work than 
youngmen. A youth sent to the desk at fifteen 
picks up a good deal of business knowledge, and 
an acquantance with office routine, such a8 & 
girl cannot possibly gain in the home, which is a 
training-ground of a no less important, but 
essentially different kind. We have yet to see 
the effect on girls of time and training, and what 
Dr. Carpenter called “the hereditary trans- 
miesion of psychical habit.” Che dura vince. 

As s shorthand pure and simple, women 
are holding their own gallantly. 
seventy years of age recently 
Pitman’s Theory Certificate, and a glance at one 
of the lists of fresh members of the Phonetic 
Society shows that out of 170 candidates to 
whom the Theory Certificate had been awarded, 
thirty-three were women. In a competition for 
the Speed Certificate at 120 words a minute, 
only two candidates were successful, and one of 
these was a woman. Out of eight who gained it 
at 100 words a minutes, three were women ; out 
of fourteen who gained it for eighty words & 
minute, eleven were women ; and out of twenty 
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at sixty words a minute, three were women. In 
all, among forty-four successful competitors 
eighteen were women. 

But we can point to better things than these. 
There is a Teachers’ Examination held by the 
Phonographic Society, to win “honours” in 
which is a rare and coveted distinction. In 1893 
this Honours <i was gained for the first 
time by a lady, Miss Pickard, of Bradford, who, 
after Lan 4 four years manageress at Messrs. 
Tapps’s School of Shorthand and Typewriting in 
that city, has set up for herself as the proprietor 
of a business training school. Last year a second 
lady teacher gained this diploma—Miss A. A. 
Couzens. One of the pioneers in the field is 
Miss Joseph, secretary to Sir Augustus Harris, 
and she it was who taught the art to Mrs. 
Marian Marshall, the typist. 

Failing it may be to see any immediate use for 
their knowledge of shorthand, some lady students 
show a frequent but it must be said a foolish 
tendency to give it up after a few months. Ifit is 
not to serve any professional purpose they do not 
wait to consider its other uses, whether in the 
direction of brain-training, or, when some dex- 
terity is acquired, of a brain-saving instrument. 
They too often stop just short of excellence, 
and practically throw away what they have 
gained for the want of a little more persever- 
ance. For the really efficient there is still room. 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, speaking one day in 
favour of making short @ compulsory sub- 
ject in Civil Service examinations, said, ‘‘ Learn 
phonography well. A deficient knowledge is of no 
use, but a perfect knowledge is worth any amount 
of trouble to acquire.” 

Again, because women shorthand writers find 
the Serjeant-at-arms between them and the 
reporters’ gallery of the House of Commons, 
because they are not seen in the Law Courts, 
because Government is but slowly recognising 
their services in the various offices—though for 
typists it has made a few places, and given them 
a status—it does not follow that exclusion will 
be perpetual. 

Let us glance at the experience of other 
countries, Thereis no occasion to pick out the 
most go-ahead ones, like the United States or 
some of the English Colonies. Wemay take the 
case of our quiet kinswomen in Scandinavia. As 
long as fourteen years ago a lady passed the 
Examination for Shorthand Writers in the 
Danish Parliament. She came out at the head 
of all the candidates, but her appointment was 
refused her on the ground of sex. Four years 
later another lady passed, taking a second place 
on the list, and she obtained a position. In 
another two years three Jadies presented them- 
selves and passed, but a man who had not taken 
as good a place was preferred before them. Two 
of these ladies, however, went up another time 
and were appointed. At the present time there 
are four ladies in the service of the Danish 
Parliament. They hold, it is true, subordinate 
posts, but the question is being agitated of 
making women eligible for the better positions. 
Mons. Svend Hogsbro, advocate of the Supreme 
Court of Denmark, is eloquent in urging their 
claims, and on his side is the President of the 
Folkething. The President of the Landsthing is, 
indeed, an opponent, but Upper Houses are 
hardly in the ascendant in these days. 

In Finland there are two lady Parliamentary 
shorthand writers. For several. years past 
women have done transcribing work to the 
entire satisfaction, it is said, of their chiefs. In 
Norway there is a lady shorthand writer in the 
Storthing, and though no lady phonographers 
hold official appointments in Sweden there are 
numbers in private practice in Stockholm. In 
Russia every newspaper is said to have its 
female staff of reporters. 

In Hungary, so important is the acquisition 
of the art considered, that its study has been 
made an obligatury subject in the newly 
established Special Commercial Schools for 
Girls. And what do we find in the German 
Empire? That there are thirty-seven associa- 
tions for lady shorthand writers, at which 4,127 
ladies have been instructed, and that statistics 
show them to have surpassed the male students 
in similar institutions. 

To learn shorthand, say some of its detractors, 
is as difficult as studying three languages. This 
is not the experience of those who have mastered 
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it. The first lady who won the Honours 
Diploma of the Teachers’ Examination worked at 
shorthand after her daily duties as a governess 
were over. Ina few monthsaftershe had begun 
to learn she gained the Society of Arts Certificate 
for eighty words a minute, and all the work for 
her diploma was done during the time she was 
manager of a type-writing office and was givi 
music lessons nearly e evening. Shorthan 
does not demand su g efforts of intellect, 
but it will not yield its secret to any but the 
patient, the industrious, and the conscientious 
taker of pains. 


bome Gardening for Ladies. 
By Mrs. E. T. Cuamseruain, F.R.H.S. 


WuetsE the garden is of sufficient size it ought 
to be made to afford some appreciable help in 
our housekeeping. When this is not the case, 
then the half-acre or so is generally a very 
appreciable source of expense. A man comes in, 
let us say, once a week, to dig, plant, and 
generally keep the en in order. Possibly 
nay, probably, he is not a very accomplis 
member of his profession, but he is certain to 
possess shrewdness enough to fathom the amount 
of his employers’ knowledge. If they cannot judge 
how much work he should get through in a dey, 
he will shirk accordingly ; and if they are totally 
ignorant of the quantity of plants, seeds, or 
manure rb bugis and of the approximate cost of 
these articles, then he has them at his mercy, 
and is exultantly aware of the fact. 

‘‘ What's all this?” I said the other day toa 
friend who asked me to look at a vinery. 

‘© Oh, those are the old leaves; the gardener 
says they’ll make manure.” 

Old leaves they were, sure enough, also the 
young shoots pruned last spring, and I imagine 
the former year’s also. The whole heap was 
covered with “ mealy bug,” which was spreading 
rapidly over the vines, and the woodwork of the 
house. 

Readers with any experience in care of glass- 
houses will know that no rubbish should be left 
there, even for a few days; and. the smallest 
knowledge of vines acquaints one with the fact 
that leaf mould (even if good and wholesome) is 
not manure for them. hile further, good and 
wholesome leaf mould is only obtained by the 
action of weather on decaying foliage, properly 
selected. 

Had this ‘gardener found that his employer 
was able to control his proceedings at all, he 
would not have ventured on this fiction, nor to 
charge for cleaning the vines, which he had per- 
mitted to become filthy, and which he did not 
clean! Nor to put in his account manure which 
was not used, and “hire of ladder,” borrowed 
from the housemaid. 

This is an extreme case I admit, but it shows 
how far garden owners may be mulcted through 
ignorance. I would have every house-mistress 
as capable of controlling her garden expenses as 
those of the kitchen; and of directing her ‘‘ job- 
bing gardener ” as she does her charwoman. 

The early part of December is an excellent 
time for cleaning down glass-houses (inside, of 
course), and for unfastening and thoroughly wash- 
ing any creepers that may have got into dirty and 
unhealthy condition. Should the creepers, or 
any other plants, be badly infested with mealy 
bug, all the walls and wood-work should be 
thoroughly cleaned down with paraffin and water. 

For syringing plants wh n they have some pest 
for which paraftin is remedial, the quantity is 
one (small) tablespoonful of oil to a gallon of 
water. For cleaning wood or brick-work, a much 
stronger mixture may be permitted, but the same 
pains must be taken to keep the oil thoroughly 
churned up with the water, otherwise it will 
float on the top, and not be equally distributed 
through the contents of your pail. 

In the flower garden there should be little or 
nothing to do in December ; but in the fruit and 
kitchen garden there is plenty of work, and its 
order must depend on the weather. If it is 
hopelessly, pouringly wet, there is the oppor- 
tunity to scrub old flower-pots, so that they 
shall be nice and clean for spring work ; to cut 
tallies or labels out of any smooth, white wood, 
ready for marking off seed plots, etc., in the early 
year. These are often cut much too small, so 


that the writing on them is and indis- 
tinct, and they get easily dis; , often alto- 
gether buried and lost, A label is 


the garden 
vata’ eroded, teeahed,"and raed. Tf drains 
are out of order, have them seen to before begin- 
ning on the walks. 

s is but scrappy information this week, yet 
it is necessary, lest the gardener should make 
one sort or another of climatic vagaries an excuse 
for doing nothing. Next week we will ce 
into detail as to the outdoor work to be per- 
formed in the last weeks of the year. But as 
one never knows when Jack Frost may assume 
the sceptre, we will just make a note of one 

more. Celery should be earthed up for 
the last time now, and, if there are signs of 
severe cold, dry bracken fern should be placed 
above the trenches, so as to afford protection to 
the heads. _ 


Our Private Advertisement Column. 


READ OAREFULLY. 


ERMS :—One shilling per insertion for the 
first twenty words, and one penny for each further 
four words ; four ons for the price of three if nochange 
made in words. res count as one word, if in a froup. 
or the 


same week's issue. 
advertisement without giving a reason. 


In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope; 
close this, and write (where the stamp should 6°)» on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your enve' to us; address this 
outer envelope ‘‘ Woman's Sianat Office, 30, Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W. C.,” stamp tothe proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, aod farther communications 
will be direct between you oth. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, 
vertisements are excluded from it. 


reone 
; ere’ ad- 
No resgoneibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchangesarranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of elther Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
ty the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 

ording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themseives by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the ‘‘ Miscellaneous” heading. 


‘Drese. 
vers Bodice Pattern. Perfect fitting, 


no seams (except shoulders), no bones requir 
Holland pattern, 1s. 9d., post freo. 


A, 189, Bc Brocade on dark red ground 
winter Mantle for elderly lady. Warm ao 
Only 10s. 6d. ; no approval. 


A, 179. 


good, 


A, 181. Ds Trimmings, various remnants. 
Send scrap material to see if can be matched. 


Pets. 
D, 102. MPhree le puppies for sale, six months 


old, by champion dug, *‘ Noble.” Dogs £5, bitch, 
£3; very healthy. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C, 104. CLERGYMAN’S widow will take 


one or two boarders, children or adults, but 
patient and nurse preferred ; recommended by a doctor, 
Moderate terms. References unexceptionable. Experienced in 
nursing. Pleasant house near sea. 


Miscellaneous. | 


E, 101. Evelish Cheddar Oheese. Supplied 

direct from the farm, and guaranteed to be of 

the first quality. Fresh Eggs and general farm produce 
supplied at market rates. 


K, 102. | eas? Walnut drawing-room settee 

and two easy chairs, green velvet; mahogany 
bookcase, glass doors ; mahogany dinner waggon, all nearly 
new. Viewed any time by appointment (London). 


E, 103. Trish Christmas Cards, real Shamrocks. 

beautifully arranged, charming designs, and 
original verses ; also Irish Calender for 1896, with quotation 
for every day from native poots, 


E, 104. poe begs for o:ders in Needlework, 

Handkerehiefs marked from A per letter. 
Sleeping Socks, Crossovers, Gloves, etc. Variety of pretty, 
inexpensive articles, suitable for Christmas gifts, trees, 
Approval, 
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THE SITUATION IN THE |‘ forts in defiance of the Sultan, that is to 
EAST. say, as an act of war. In this case, there is 


. _,.,_ | no foreseeing what will follow. The ultimate 
NorwiTHSTANDING Lord Salisbury’s optimistic | | nsequenees lie far beyond imagination, but 
belief some three weeks ago that he had even the immeodial It of Re deci Ne 
practically settled the Ar caiman difficulty, | the part of one of the European Cabinets to 
and notwithstanding the Sultan’s touching 


; ‘ exercise force in this way might be serious 
appeal to be believed in by Eogland, the| isund ‘ 
troubles from Moslem fanaticism and cruelty misunderstanding amongst themselves, and 


: : : : 'Y | a consequent breakdown of that concert of 
oe with Armenia have ree the Powers which is absolutely necessary if 
TRE Fi Bake ee. . i ©| the Sultan is to be managed by other than 
sion. | 3: : 
* | diplomat hods 
Salisbury was undoubtedly sight in iplomatic met and yet without actual 


pointing out as a real danger the possibility wate eee eee Ob preision six: 
of the Mahommedan population becoming 

convinced that their existence as @ race and 
a religion is menaced by Europe. Every 
Mahommedan believes that if he should die 
in defence of his faith in the field he certainly 
secures heaven, while a failure to uphold his 
religion would equally certainly bring damna- 
tion. It must be borne in mind that Turks 
are by no means the only Mahommedans. 
There are many millions of them, our subjects 
in India, and others in Egypt and elsewhere; : 
but the Sultan is the recognised head of the 
faith, and is therefore bound—not merely by 
his own religious belief, but also to satisfy the 
demands of bis co-religionists and to retain 
his place, perhaps even his life—to make a 


SIGNALS FRO OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Ir is strange to see how the questions that 
appear most pressing at an election time are 
gradually set aside by others not long after. 
The point that is really going to make the first 
great cleavage between the two parties in the 
House of Commons is one that was only fore- 
seen in all its true consequence by a very few of 
us. It is the proposition toendow sectarian educa- 
tion more largely than it is at present endowed 
by the State. The Roman Catholics and the 
Church of England have joined hands to make 
this demand, and Lord Salisbury has already 
made it clear that he intends to sccede to it. 
The indignation of the Nonconformists will be 
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8 » 2 ne 1s: 60. Mahommedan population of Turkey is begin- Oe ae 


Jabez Balfour’s sentence to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude for the Liberator frauds is well 
deserved; but vengeance brings but small relief 
to the sufferers from the offence. What became 
of all the money that this gang of men put into 
their own pockets? It must be somewhere, and 
it seems a pity that it cannot be extracted from 
them. It is sad to know that “Jabez ” is 
the son of a most excellent woman—Clara Lucas 
Balfour, who was a popular writer of religious 
books a generation or two ago. 

e e e 


Or can be had to order, one penny weekly, 
from any Newsagent in the United Kingdom; 
also sold at Messrs. Smith's Railway Bookstalls. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 

By Marswatt anv Sons, 126, Fleet Street.” 
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Co Correspondents. 
We are desirous of increasing the circulation of 
Tae Womar’s Sienat, and ask for the aid of 
our readers in doing so. Will you kindly show 
the paper to every lady whom you think likely 
to be interested in it? Or send specimen copies 
by post to distant friends, with a suggestion 
that they should order it weekly? If every 
reader will get only one new subscriber our 
efforts to make the paper attractive and useful 
to all will be greatly helped thereby. 


ning to regard the present crisis, as indeed 
some misguided supporters of the Armenian 
Christians have avowed that they do, as 
a sort of “ new crusade”—Christianity trying 
to forcibly blot out Mahommedanism. If 
they believe that what is desired is to abolish 
the civil power of the rulers of their faith, 
and subject their State to Christian mastery, 
it is inevitable that a considerable portion of 
them should be prepared to resist, even to 
the death, what they would consider so 
damaging to their religion. It is probable 
that the Sultan has been made aware of the 
intensity of this dread amongst his own people, 
and to fear that his own crown, and even 
his existence, will be imperilled by any more 
concessions to the demands of Europe. The 
situation is so critical that some startling 
fresh developments may occur at any moment. 
The great Powers of Europe have demanded 
of the Sultan that he shall admit a second 
guard-ship to lie off Constantinople in 
addition to those that are permanently there, 
the stated object of this action being to have 
a sufficient European force to land in case 
the European residents should appear to ba 
in any danger from riotous fanaticism. It 
was at first underatood that the Sultan would 
agree to this proposition, and a British gun- 
boat was accordingly detached from the fleet, 
and sent for the purpose, but on her arrival 
she found that no permission was in fact 
given for her to pass up, and after waiting 
about for a day or two the gunboat had to 
return to the fleet. A similar experience 
has befallen other nations, and it is now 
apparent that, if it is positively determined 
to have a larger European force near Con- 
gtantinople, it will have to be sent up past 


Utah, so long famous as the Mormon Territory 
of America, has just been admitted to the fel- 
lowship of the States, and has decided to come 
in with full Woman's Suffrage. The Utah 
women had the vote for all their local affairs 
while Utah was a territory. In 1886 the United 
States Government took their vote away as part 
of the crusade then being carried on against 
Mormon polygamy. The Mormons have now 
avowedly abandoned that practice, and so Utah 
is allowed to become a State. 

e e ® 

The chief difference between a State and a 
Territory is that the latter does not send repre- 
sentatives to the United States Congress, and 
therefore it is possible for women to have all 
the votes in a Territory, and yet not help to 
elect members to the principal Parliament of 
their nation. Itis thus easier for wozaen to 
get suffrage in a Territory than in a full-fledged 
State; for in America, just as here, the local 
vote is held of much less account, and therefore 
is more readily granted, than what may be 
described as the Imperial vote. — 

® e e 
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Editor.” If payment ts required for any matter 
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At the same time, the local vote is a wry 
great assistance towards obtaining the other; 
for the persons who have to negotiate with 
Congress for the admission of the Territory to 
be a new State are elected for this purpose by 
the local voters; and if these latter include the 
women, and they care for the larger franchise, 
they can obtain it by the simple and obvious 
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expedient of refusing to vote for any local men 
who will not promise to support the women’s 
franchise for the higher legislature. In this way 
the women of Wyoming Territory became voters 
for the United States Legislature when that 
Territory was admitted to the States, and the 
women of Colorado followed them ; and now the 
, women of Utah take a similar place. 
° e e 

‘I have no doubt that in each case there were 
many men who advised or entreated women to 
be “ unselfish” and to “ not prevent the State 
as a whole obtaining admission to the Union by 
pushing class interests in the way,” and all the 
rest of the arguments that women here have 
addressed to them when they are wanted to 
work for men’s objects and leave the interests of 
their own sex to that more convenient season 
that never comes. But it was no use; in each 
case, the women who had the local vote used it 
to insist on getting the Imperial one added. 


Salt Lake City was the scene of a grand 
woman’s franchise demonstration. There was a 
street parade and a meeting, “to show how 
much they are interested in the Statehood 
proposition and in their coming enfranchise- 
ment.” The parade and the meeting were for 
the women, by the women, and of the women, 
and men were only allowed to take part as they 
added to the glory and convenience of tho other 
sex. Every feature that could make the event 
attractive and notable was present. To quote 
the description of the Salt Lake Z'ribune:— 
“Women on bicycles, women on horseback, 
women in tally-hos, women in drags, brakes, 
barouches, surreys, waggons, dog-carts, and every 
other conceivable form of vehicle, headed by a 
brass band, with numervus drum corps, colours 
everywhere flying, decorations galore and many 
appropriate floats, were a few of the features of 
the mammoth Republican women’s parade 
Saturday afternoon. Nothing of the kind was 
ever before witnessed in politics, it remaining for 
the genius of the women of Utah to conceive the 
idea, which they had the talent to carry into 
triumphal execution. The innovation was even 
more successful than the projectors had hoped 
for in their fondest dreams. In the parade 
were 2,500 of the mothers and sisters who have 
made Salt Lake pre-eminently a city of homes. 
It was a collection of dignified, sweet, womanly 
women, who are vitally interested in the 
question of government as one affecting their 
homes and happiness.” 

e e e 


The procession was a mile and a half long, 
and it covered the whole route laid down; and, 
what ig most ominous for the men, it started 
exactly “on time.” The only males in the proces- 
sion were the drivers of the four and six-horse 
brakes, who, of course, did not “count.” But 
there were plenty of babies, who cooed and 
crowed their enjoyment of their first political 
outing. The mottoes carried were significant 
and appropriate. They included such as these : 
‘We have no bonds to sell to the wrathful child 
of Europe,” “Let us have an honest count,” 
“Republican principles—free press, free labour, 
free speech, free schools,” “A star for every 
State, and a State for every star.” The crowds 
in the streets to view the procession were 
orderly but enthusiastic, and nothing occurred 
to mar the happiness of the occasion. 

2 # e 

When the procession was over and the meet- 
ing began, another illustration was given of the 
hgartiness with which women will enter into 
a political campaign. The speeches were earnest 
and clear cut. The leading speaker tried to 
awaken the interest of the doubting sisters in 
vigorous way: “ Don’t shirk your duty. After 
centuries of political slavery it is time to shake 
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off the chains and declare ourselves citizens of 
& government under which we live, are taxed, 
tried, and sentenced, and under which we are 
dumb as the sheep before the shearer, while 
every ignorant voter with a head like a figure 
‘4’ can cast a vote,” 


It is rather hard on the women of the 
more cultured and refined portions of the 
United States that they should still be excluded 
from voting for Congress, while those who live in 
the newer, more thinly scattered, and, on the 
whole, less civilised and less advanced parts of 
the country, are able to vote. It will, moreover, 
be quite a shock to many people’s preconceived 
prejudices to find that the Mormon women were 
in the past, even under polygamy, allowed to 
vote on equal terms with men, and that now 
that Utah is admitted as a State (in part as a 
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MES. ZINA D. YOUNG, 
Wife of the Mormon President, Brigham Young. 


reward for giving up polygamy), the women 
trained and born under that system of many 
wives have been brought in as voters. 


It is a sad pity that we are not better able 
to understand one another in our widely 


MRS. EMMELINE WELLS, 


hditor of ‘The Woman's Exponent,” the Mormon 
ladies’ paper. 


different circumstances in this world. Offhand, 
of course, we all strongly disapprove of polygamy, 
but the more glimpses one gets of both the 
state of society and the state of mind of the 
Mormons under that system, the less assured 
one feels that they were so utterly vile, especially 
in relation to the women, as the British mind 
naturally supposes. 
2 2 e 


There is no sort of doubt that in many of 
their social arrangements the Mormons were in 
advance of ourselves. As Rustem Pasha told 
me about the Turks, many Mormons voluntarily 
had only one wife. When a Mormon married a 
second wife, he was required by the law of 
Utah to be in a position to endow her and her 
possible family with land or other means 
sufficient for at least a bare maintenance for 
her life. This-was in itself a great check upon 
plurality of wives, and there is every reason to 
believe that in most respects the actual position 
of the Mormon wives was to the full as happy 
and as free as that of any other class of married 
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women. It is to be remembered that they lived 
by their own ideas and their own religious 
views, and not by ours, and if we are only large 
minded enovgh to thoroughly grasp the con- 
viction that views which are not our own may 
nevertheless serve those whose views they are 
as a standard to live by, we shall understand 
that they may be really in essence as moral and 
religious as ourselves, though they seem much 
the reverse to our thinking. After all, the 
Patriarchs were polygamous; and the testimony 
is universal that in Utah “ the social evil” and 
wife-beating were equally unknown, in the days 
when there were “ plural wives.” 

e _@ 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has recently been giving 
to an interviewer his impressions of the women of 
Utah. He declares that when he visited Salt 
Lake City, he thought he had never seen women 
who looked so - down-trodden, and so slatternly 
and hopeless. Here are his own words in full :— 
“Women were to be seen in hundreds and 
thousands at the tabernacle on Sunday, and 
what women they were! Such depressed, soul- 
less faces! No traces of woman’s graceful pride 
and neatness, in their slatternly, slouching, list- 
less figures, I never saw creatures in female 
form, so dull, miserable and hopeless, as those 
Mormon women.” 

* ° e 

Well, no doubt those selected to appear in the 
eyes of others, as representatives of the class, 
would be picked out as carefully as possible. 
But I am bound to say that in so far as I 
justly might form an impression of Mormon 
women, from those that I saw at Chicago, 
at the Congress of Representative Women, this 
vision of Mr. Justin McCarthy was in the eyes 
that he took there, and not in what he found 
there to see. The Mormon women, as I saw 
them, looked exactly like any other women. 
There were some elderly ladies and a party of 
girls. The elder women looked respectable, 
almost severe, matrons. One of them was Mrs. 
Zina Young, who is understood to have been 
the favourite wife (out of eighteen or so) of the 
celebrated Brigham Young. ‘The other was the 
editor of the Utah ladies’ paper, Mrs. Emmeline 
Wells. The girls represented the “ Young 
Ladies’ Relief Society,” a Salt’ Lake City charit- 
able institution, but they came to the Congress 
chiefly to sing. 

e e 

Mrs. Scatcherd, of Morley, who visited Utah, 
brought away much the same impression of its 
women as I gained from the specimens who 
went to Chicago. Mrs, Scatcherd says that she 
saw no one in Salt Lake City who looked like a 
gentleman or a lady, but that they produced 
upon her no impression other than an ordinary 
one. She went into some of the houses, but had 
no opportunity of asking questions. On three 
occasions, however, she saw individual) Mormon 
wives alone. In no case would they say that 
they were happy, but, as one of them observed, 
in reply to the question—‘' Who is happy?” On 
the other hand, they all said that they were con- 
tented with their position, In each case they 
wero emigrants from elsewhere. One was 4 
Welshwoman who had not gone to Utah very 
young, and she told Mrs. Scatcherd with perfect 
candour that she believed she had been far 
happier by going there and having her childran 
without discredit than she would have been had 
she remained, an old maid and childless, in 
Wales. 


For my part, I had several conversations with 
the Mormon women, one of which opened to me 
quite a vista of new ideas. I asked this lady 
how long she had been out there. She replied 
she went when she was eighteen. ‘Did you 
emigrate with your husband P ”T asked. “ Na,’ 
sho said, “TF went to be married.” Jv. rte 


at “ Why 
said she. When, at this, I paused, and 
candidly considered the state of 
larid, I did not find it quite 
» | ‘ I said, “I don’t think 
I could be quite happy to actually know that 
there were five other women, who had an equal 
claim with myself on my husband.” “ But,” said 
she, “do you think you get married for the sake 
of happiness ?”.. “ Why, certainly,” 1 said, “I 
don’t know for what other reason.” “That is 
your. mistake,”, said she. “ You should not marry 
for happiness, but in order to do your duty. 
God sends women into the world to be the 
mothers of children, and if you will look at it in 
; light you, will see that what you have 
objected to doesn’t matter.” I said, “T cannot 
quite see, that, but I can see that your view of 
your position is something that had never dawned 
upon my mind,” . , 
_* . e 6 
At any rate, there seems very little doubt 
that the legal position of women as polygamous 
wives in Utah was a good one. According to 
the paper read before the Woman's Congress, by 
Emily 8. Richards, every wife under this poly- 
gamous system also had a claim to, “ dower,” that 
is to say, it was not in her husband’s power, as it is 
here, to arbitrarily will away from her on his 
death all that the family possessed. In 1872, ten 
years before Englishwomen obtained a satis- 
factory Married Women’s Property Act, it was 
provided by the Utah legislature that a married 
woman should be able to entirely hold for her 
own, and control or dispose of, as if she were & 
man, any sort of property, and she could sue or be 
sued in her own-name,, The causes for divorce 
are similar to those in most States in the Union, 
and are equal between men and women. The 
children of the age of ten years are allowed to 
elect to which of their parents they will attach 
themselves. Under that age the child, other 
things being equal, is given to the mother. In 
all cases the court makes an equitable disposition 
of property. 
e ® e 
Socially, the Mormon woman said, all edu- 
cational institutions are open to women, and 
they are allowed and encouraged to practise law 
and medicine, and are at liberty to preach, to 
officiate at funerals, and to speak in public. 
The writer went on: “The efforts and achieve- 
ments of our women are appreciated by our 
men, who give them every encouragement and 
assistance in all their various enterprises.” She 
observed also that the sentiment in favour of 
women’s suffrage was very strong, and that it 
was believed that if the loci government 
received from the United States Government 
the power to re-admit women to the franchise, 
the women would be restored to equal political 
rights with men, The accomplishment of this 
prophecy is precisely what is now reported, and 
in the cause of these paragraphs. 


Please do not anybody write to me and say 
that she wonders that I am in favour of poly- 
gamy. I am not so—not at all: I am only in 
favour of endeavouring to see, as far as it is 
possible to do, what is the truth about every- 
thing that exists, and of allowing people to 
express for themselves their own view of their 
position and circumstances. Also, I am in 
favour of a candid admission that our own 
social state is in many respects a very bad one ; 
with the natural couclusion that it is worth 


while to look at dillerent states, in order to | 


endeavour to ascertain if there is anything 
better anywhere else, 


return 
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THE JAPS AT HOME.° 
By Dovezas SLADEN. 
the jaded Western traveller may at 
novelty. It is only some twenty 
to hold inter- 
nations ; before that they 
led almost as secluded. and retired a life within 
the boundaries of their own little country as the 
masses of the Chinese still do: hence their old 
customs and national peculiarities still remain to 


In Japan 
last find 


so large a degree as to be very interesting to 


travellers, At the same time they have now 
come largely under Western influences. The 


national debt of Japan. has advanced by leaps 
and bounds, and a certain proportion of it has 
been expended on sending intelligent young men 
to England, Germany, and the United States to 
study all the arte and sciences of civilisation 
with the express intention that they should 
and instruct their fellow-countrymen. 
Naturally, they take home also many civilised 
ideas, and hence in Japan there is the very 
novel and interesting combination of antique 
survivals and the newest notions of p , 
The reader of Mr. Douglas Sladen’s book will 
learn much that is interesting of that land and 
people. We can but give a very scanty outline 
of the mass of interesting-information that it 
contains. Chapters well worth perusal must 
pass unnoticed in the limited space at our 
, so we will at once refer to what the 
author says of Japanese’ women: — 


under many aspec 


—the women of the people, who interested me— 
and I must say they never were without 
charm except when they were dirty. The 


Japanese woman 18 
cleanliness 
& 


or smothered in 
hundreds of her fellows, she passes 
coal sufficient to coals three thousand ton 
steamer in a day at Nagasaki... . The Japanese 
woman begins work at about four years of age, 
when she assumes the maternal function of 
carrying the next baby but one swaddled 
on her back. She does not, however, cease to 
be a child, for. she playa at ball-bouncing, 
Lr emai ee Ses other — . 
shaky games, wi y sleeping peace 
through it all, nodding its head like a pendulu n. 
The lower class Japanese women wear more 
oriental-lookin: 


clothes. The higher class women 
who adhere to the native custom, dreas in neutral 
colours. This rather heightens the effect of 
their delicate complexions, delicate figures, 
slender necks, and thin, refined-looking faces. 
They have the charm of looking very young 
until they look very old. Many of the 
Japanese girls are very pretty, even to the 
European eye. They have exquisite complexions, 
rich brown and damask, due to the marvellous 
transparency of the war: -hued skin ; beautiful 
white teeth, whose smallness is in keeping with 
the general petite effect. Sometimes, in married 
women, the teeth are barbarously blackened to 
please a jealous husband. After business the 
women dress themselves, ornament their hair 
with their most extravagant pins, and set out 
holding at the end of flexible sticks great painted 
lanterns. The streets are filled to overflowing 
with their little persons, walking slowly in 
sandals and exchanging charming courtesies. 
They smoke perpetually. The pretty little 
musume opposite you in the railway carriage 
will pull out of her long hanging-sleeve, or from 
her sash, her pipe case and tobacco case the 
moment she has kicked off her sandals and 
tucked her feet under her on the seat.” 


Sie Edwin Arnold, the author of that 


*«The Japs at Home,” by Douglas Sladen. 
Ward, Lock, and Bowden, Limited, Warwick House, 
Salisbury Square, E.C, 2s, 6d, 


th clothes. 
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perennial poom, “The Light of Asia,” was at 
ee at the same time as Mr. Douglas 


“T found Sir Kawin as genial as over, and 
astonishingly full of vitality. While in Japan 


thing if not Ja ese. He sleeps in- 
Fae oe cna thick quilt at i t, which 


except a cheap European camp washstand and 
two chests of 
then tutor to two charming Japanese 
duties consisted in ing them play the koto 
and conversing with them in English. He asked 
them, honestly, were women treated well in 


Japan? 
— & Not sufficiently well, but not brutally—with 
indifference,’ was t. reply. 

“You are better t men, retorted Sir 
Edwin gallantly. ‘ Why should you be treated 
‘worse 7’ tee 

‘6 For two reasons—from babyhood we are 
taught submission, and taught to conceal our 
feelings.” 

This answer might have been given in the 
past by most English girls too; but, of course, 
the idea of such suppression of will and feeling 
has always been more rampant in the East than 
in the ‘West. Mr. Chamberlain, Professor of 
Japanese Literature in Tokyo, says that “the 
treatment of Japanese women might cause a pang 
to ‘any generous European heart.” . . . A 
woman’s lot’ is summed up in what are call 
“ the three obediences ”— obedience while yet un- 
married, toa father ; obedience when married, to 
a husband and that husband’s parents ; obedi- 
ence when widowed, to a son. At present, the 


girls; his 


greatest duchess or marchioness in the land is. 
She fetches and carries: 


her husband’s drudge. 
for him, bows down humbly in the hall when 
my lord sallies forth on his walks abroad, waits 
upon him at meals, may be divorced at his good 
pleasure. Two grotesquely different influences 
are now at work to undermine this state} of 
slavery—one, European theories concerning the 
relation of the sexes; the other, European 
The same fellow who struts into 4 
room before his wife when she is dressed 4 la 
Japonaise, lets her go in first when she is dr2seed 
ala Européenne. Probably such acts of courtesy 
do not extend to the home, where there is no one 
by to see, for most Japanese men, even in the 
year of grace 1895, make no secret of their dis- 
dain for the female sex. 

Numerous extracts are given from the 
“ Daigaku Onna,” or “ The Whole Duty of 
Woman,” from which we have not space to 
quote. Let us hope that the historian of a few 
years hence will be able, as the influence of 
‘Western civilisation increases, to record a marked 
improvement in this direction. 

There is a very interesting account given of 
the Temples of Shiba (Buddhist) — 

‘¢ Ablution seems to form as prominent 4 
feature of religion in Japan as in Turkey, for 
the temples contain innumerable wash-places. 
Shinto, the purely national religion of Japan (of 
which the Mikado is Pope, King, and a Deity 
rolled into one), is the plainest of the plain in 
contrast with the gorgeousness which riots at 
Shiba. Temples, arches, bell-to wers, fountains, 
have all alike the grotesque, high-ridged, gabled 
roofs, with the graceful curve of the palm leaf 
repl cing the bald slope of European roofs, their 
wide eaves resting on & bewildering maze of 
colour and carving.” 

We all know that earthquakes are very com- 
mon in Japan, so are not surprised to read that 
the temples and houses are built in accordance 
with the science of seismology. They lie on a kind 
of stone bed, and thus, when the earthquake 
comes, the massive wooden structure, whether 
it be the highest pagoda, or the most spreading 
temple, kicks up its heels like a frightened horse, 
and by-and-by quiets down again. 

It is most amusing to read Mr. Sladen’s de- 
scription of some of the Japanese festivals and 


£, 
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institutions. Referring to New Year's Day he 
says: 

“It is spent in the capital habit of squaring 
up accounts. He who fails to do so, save with 
the consent of his creditor, is a dishonoured 
map. Oonsequently, those who have been un- 
sucessful in business during the year, sell almost 
every article in their possession for anything it 
will fetch.” 

The Japanese seem to have no adequate ap- 
pliances for dealing with that element of 
destruction—fire. The fiercenees with which 
the native firemen can contest the flames may 
be gathered from the fact that they wear cotton 
dresses and carry paper lanterns. They also 
carry a huge paper standard to every fire, shaped 


capital in the east, with its seethi itud: 
cite in hp oon with ta soohng mnleenden 

To this volume on Japan is added seven 
chapters entitled “ Bits of China,” being a 
chronicle of the author’s experiences in that 
country. Although they are neighbouring 
nations, the contrasts between the two are in 
some respects very great, these being not always 
by any means in favour of China, with its opium- 
smoking and gambling dens. At almost every 
one of the tea-houses, so numerous in China, 
rooms most luxuriously furnished (according to 
Chinese ideas) with magnificent wide lounges 
of carved black wood and marble are set apart 
for opium smoking. With all their disadvan- 
tages, however, the Chinese, unlike the Japanese, 
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BOARDING HOUSE. 
Terms inclusive. 
Boarp anv ResipENCE.—For one occupying a room, 


above ba AL ich agicirs me fine straw mats 
an in ick, On this the proprietor squats 
the customer never seing ion it without WHAT TO WEAR. 
removing his boots. The stock is partly spread | Every woman has her own opinion on the sub- 
out on the floor, partly on shelves, and partly | ject of the tea-gown. Some people consider it 
hung from the ceiling. At the rear is a wooden | only suitable for an invalid, others think it looks 
ladder, like a ship’s companion, leading to the | careless and untidy, and I have even met some 
attic, if there is one, and there is generally a pas- | very prim people who thought that this garment 
sage on one side. The streets are often simply | was slight 7 mS per Personally I have the 
packed with battledore players, mostly children, | highest opinion of the tea-gown, both on the 
while their parents on the roofs wherever | score of comfort and economy. People who 
etd aid pee h to woo the phe on kite | study economy should beware of wearing a walk- 
flying—a pastime of very uneven attractions :| ing dress in the house. A dress will remain in 
in the distance it is fascinating, but close to, | good condition for quite a long time, if it is only THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
whenever the kite is not winding its string round | worn out of doors; the moment you sit down in TEMPERANCE HOTEE, 
your neck, it will be found entangled in the legs | it and write or sew, all kinds of creases appear 
of your rikeha boy.” __|in the bodice, the elbows get worn, and there is 
The author, writing on the deck of the ship |an air of flabbiness over all. Sitting down in a 
that is bearing him from Japan, says: walking-skirt is decidedly bad for its constitu- 
“That fast-receding land of wonders has been | tion, and it never hangs so well if we sit about 
our home for a winter, a spring, and a summer. | too much in it, in fact the only way to keep a 
What, on the whole, are my impressions of it ? oe dress nice isto put it on the minute 
What sort of a country is it for Anglo-Saxons to | before you go out, and to take it off the very 
goto? I will answer the last question first. As i 
a land to make a living in, my advice is, don’t 
live in it. So many of the trading class are 
commercially worthless, and their bond, having 
to be sued on in Japanese courts, worth little 
more. The dishonest Japanese, when he is sud 
by a foreigner, if the case is going against him, 
changes his home to the next prefecture (which 
implies commencing the case de novo in the new 
court), or transfers his property and goes bank- 
rupt, or avails himself of the interminable tangle 
of Japanese commercial law, the unwritten law 
of Japan, and what not. Clearly Japan is not 
the place for setting up in business. For the 
tourist, or the ‘retired’ man of modest means, 
and in need of a mild climate, it is altogether a 
different tale; for living is cheap, luxurious, and 
arg It is their happy hunting ground. 
ot in all my life shall I forget the zest and 
wonderment with which I explored the famous 
sites and cities of Japan, from Kyoto, the ancient 
capital in the west, to Tokyo, the modern 
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for any other purpose, the question remains— 
what is to be worn in the house? Not (when 
husbands and sons are coming home) a shabby 
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wearing smart tea-gowns, 
really an economy. A 
will wear much longer in this capacity than it 


e folds does not allow of any drag on 


f 

more suitable, and the beautiful colours in which 
it can be obtained make it almost as ornamental 

as the richer fabric. 
The tea-gown can be warmly recommended on 
h ands. No other garment allows of 
‘ lect freedom of movement, it looks 
there is nothing so restful to the worker who has 
had 9 by any tho tighily-Aiting garments of 
me an 0 ightly-fitting garments 0! 
civilisation and slip on the loose gown which 
suggests an almost medimval leisure. It is 
essential that this gown should be pretty as well 
as comfortable, for if » woman loes not look 
well in her own home where is she.to lock well P 


Her own home, where she is the centre of every- 
thing, the joel in its casket, the picture with 
Cc. 


its own ba und, the light which sends out 
its gentle radiance on ev: which comes 
within its circle. 


In winter time a house-gown may be rather 
bright in colour with advantage, so as to cheer 
up the beholders on the dull days. A 
soft shade of magenta looks charming in face- 
cloth, as long as it is softened by lack. It 
would look best made in the Princess shape, 
with a deep collar of black fur. Black velvet 
might be substituted in place of the fur, belt of 
ornamental jet might confine the front, the back 
being set in a separate Watteau pleat. For those 
who do not like magenta, there is old rose (to be 
trimmed with grey fur), scarlet (to be trimmed 
with black velvet or astrachan), m n (to 
be enlivened with jet). Any of these look well 
made in the Princess style, or simply set in wide 
box pleats and sti on to a velvet yoke, a 
jewelled belt under the arms recalling the times 
of the first Empire. Velveteen is another charm- 
ing material for a winter tea-gown, particularly 
inthe Oriental desigos which are so fashionable 
just now. Printed velveteen, with stripes of 
dark green, enclosing an Eastern pattern on 
a background of light blue, can be had at 
Messre. Peter Robinson’s or Garrould’s for 
about half-a-crown a yard; and what could 

‘be prettier than this for a tea-gown, with 
a Watteau back and a front of dark 
velveteen, kept in place with a jewelled belt ? 
The deep co should be made of the plain 
velveteen, and it will look all the better for a 
narrow edge of fur. 

_ Silk is suitable both for afternoon and even- 
ing, but velveteen never looks out of place, and 
can be worn at almost any time. A silk tea- 
gown can be made out of any odd length of 
brocade picked up in a sale, or possibly lying by 
in our grandmother’s wardrobe, for the gown 
need not be made of any one material—it can 
have velvet sleeves and yoke, and a plain silk 
front. It is wonderful how many odd bits of 
things can be used up for a fanciful tea-gown— 
bits of old brocade for the sleeves or collar, 
artificial flowers (such as shaded chrysanthe- 
mums or carnations) to nestle at either side of a 
chiffon ruffle, old paste buckles to keep the 
ribbons in place, or an old lace handkerchief to 
make a jabot for the front. 

I saw a tea-gown the other day whose com- 

onent parts formed quite a little souvenir of 
its owner's past possessions, includi 
which had been heirlooms in the family before 
she was born, yet they were deftly combined into 
one harmonious whole, and not in the least like 
the thing of shreds and patches to which its 
owner laughingly aemacell it. CHIFFON. 


A TEA-cown must never be at all tight; if it 
be so, its whole reason is loss. A few bones, 
just to keep it down in p'ac>, may be used, but 
nothing that will prevent kari ig back, and even 
lying Cown comfortably. 


SuBscRipTions are acknowledged to ‘Our Free Circulation 
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\ Frances STEWART (Blackheath). For various reasons, your 
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Tulse Hill and West NorwoodBranch of the 
B.W.T.A., per Miss Doubleday, I'reasurer 100 
Miss A. E. Chalmers, Criccieth, North Wales 050 


Miss Frances PowER CoBBE AND Miss JrEssi— BoUCHERETT 


(the latter the founder in 1859 of the first Society for the | 


Employment of Women) have this week honoured me with 
letters of approval of recent articles in THe Woman's 
SicnaL; I am deeply touched by gracious words from 
such honoured pioneers as these, and Mrs. Priscilla 
McLaren. ‘‘ George Eliot” said of the writing of “ Romola” 
that so deeply had she felt it that she * began it a young 
woman and finished it an vla one :”’ and I sometimes feel 
as if that is going to be my record in connection with this 
work. But I am content that it should be s0, if the paper 
can be but made all that I wish ; and the renewed hope 
and courage that is given me by the approbation of the 
workers of the generation that led where we are now 
following is truly an inspiring force. Though I am most 
deeply moved by letters signed by these long-honoured 
names, as a younger knight must have been by knighthood 
on the field from the leaders of renown, I do not the less 
thank those unknown friends who write sweet letters such 
as those just read from Florence Rice (Todmorden), Nellie 
Seward (Frome), Marie Corbett (Danehill), 8. Page 
(Newcastle). 

Miss Frances WILLaRD's many loving friends will like to 
see the following few lines from a letter I have just 
received: ‘‘If you like you might mention that I am in 
good health, and am going to the Southern States on 
account of the milder climate there, to visit leading cities 
in the interest of the W.C.T.U., and that Mies Gordon goes 
with me, it being our intention to develop the work among 
the children, which we believe to be the very foundation 
of success in the, White Ribbon movement. By the way, 
if you could keep this fact before the B.W.T.A. women, it 
would be worth ite weight in gold.” 

§. A, P.—We are very sorry that we wrote to you as “‘ Miss” 

when you are ‘‘the mother of six”: but how could the 

office tell that from your handwriting? You take it good- 
humouredly, but often ladies get quite cross about this 
matter—so really it is a very inconvenient custom, this 
etiquette of using “ Mrs.” and “ Miss :” at least, so it turns 
out to be in correspondence. In America the custom of 
not giving a title at all is so general that nobody feels at 
all offended by the omission of any title. Here a lady 
would feel more insulted by having an envelope addressed 
simply with ber name, and neither ‘‘ Miss” nor “ Mrs.,” 
thin she would do by a blunder as to the proper style and 
title. The democratic spirit of America is not more the 

reason for the growth of that practice of not putting a 

title than is the absence of the notion that we still have 

amidst us—that a woman's importance is greatly increased 
by her being a married one. There is no such feeling in 

America, where the sexes are 80 much more equal in 

mumbers than they are in Europe, that if a woman remains 

single she can get it believed that she has done 80 of her 

-own choice ; whereas here, the general tone of feeling is to 

the effect that every unmarried woman is the sad victim of 

Yher own unattractiveness—that she would be married if 

‘any man had ever asked-herto have him! Another point 

on which the American women are strong is that a married 

woman should use her own Christian name, and not be 

«Mrs. John,” or the like, in complete absorption in what- 

sever her husband's name may be. Susan B. Anthony will 

never take a speaker's name, Or & Committee-woman’s 
name, in the latter way. ‘‘Give your own personal name,” 
ishe cays, sternly ; and the dear Canadian ‘ Mrs. Jobns” 

‘or “Mrs, Georges,” towhom I most often heard ‘‘ Aunt 

‘Susan” address this demand, used to look a; if they had 

‘halfforgotten if they were christened ' Annie ” or ‘‘ Jane,” 

-or what not, so unused were they to defend their individu- 

‘ality in this small yet perhaps not unimportant way ! 

JHowever, cvetom with us is still strong in favour of using 

ithe title to indicate the s:atus, so that I shall be really 

glad if.correspendents will indicate in a bracket beside the 
name if they are to be addressed as “* Miss” or “ Mrs.” 

Rrasty.—I will book your name and your very kind proposal, 
for reference ; but my difficulty is, not how to get reports 

of the doings of the B.W.T.A., but how to find room for 
even a tithe of the interesting and often valuable reports 
that reach me from secretaries. 


communications will not any ef them (except your branch 
report) be inserted. Your idea as to a week of united 
prayer for a special purpose you should submit to your 
national officers ; such a thing can only be carried out by 
action from headquarters ; it is not a proper course for an 
individual member of an organization to seek to effect 
anything of this national sort by her own unaided strength. 
What is the use of an organisation if you are not loyal to 
it, and do not work in and through it and under discipline 
to your officers? 


BE. . Seymuur.—You can get all the back numbers from the 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Oar Open Columns. . 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by co: mdents. 
Dissussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


ON MAKING SLAVERY SPELL FREEDOM. 

Mapam,—Mrs. Janet Marshall will have 
some difficulty in persuading the British public 
that it can ever be anything but an absurdity 
for the State to try to regulate the prices of 
commodities in general. 

The special instances she cites are nothing to 
the purpose, bacause the exceptional conditions 
which make it possible for the State to regulate 
the price of gas, or the rates of conveyance for 
goods and passengers, do not, and never could, 
obtain throughout the whole range of industrial 
enterprise. 

Where a monopoly is established by Govern- 
ment—in other words, where competition is 
reduced to a minimum—there it is possible, 
though even then only within limits, to regulate 


ces. 

P This is what wo find with regard to our 
gas supply. In return for certain privileges 

ted to the gas companies, viz., the right to 
ay their pipes in the public streets, and the 
evclusive right to supply gas in adefined district, 
Parliament acquires the right to settle the price 
of gas. 

Similarly, in return for powers to take over | 
lands, buildings, etc., for the construction of 
their lines, railway companies can be made to | 
carry passengers and convey merchandise for 
sums not exceeding a maximum charge fixed by 
Government. 

But these instances are exceptions to the 
general rule, just as the law forbidding women 
to work as miners underground is an exception 
to the general rule which leaves them free to 
take up what calling they like ; or just as the law 
which makes it a punishable offence for men to 


exception to the general rule which leaves us 
free to dress as we please. . 

I repeat therefore what I implied in my previous 
communication. When a chain of reasoning 
leads to a conclusion which is obviously false, 
the assumption is either that the premisses are 
incorrect, or that there has been some blunder 
in the reasoning ere 

Mra. Sidney Webb's arguments justifying 
further restriction of women’s labour, can be 
shown to justify, equally, regulation of prices. 
But the regulation of general prices admits of no 
justification. Therefore her arguments may be 
dismissed as absurd. Mrs. Marshall questions 
this—scouts, indeed, the idea of any reasoning 
being absolutely absurd. I can only say as some 
excuse for molding the contrary a ion, that in 
my student days I read for a 
Scholarship, an t 
that my reading covered re chapters in works | 
on Logic which were wholly devoted to the con- | 
sideration of absurd reasoning—or to put it 
otherwise, to the detection and illustration of 
fallacies —Yours faithfully. 

Ava Heartger-Biae, 
Hon. Sec., Women's Employment Defence 
Association. 

P.S. I shou'd like to add that though I think 
little of the arguments in Mrs. Webb’s recent 
paper, I am not blind to itsability, Indeed, it 
is just this ability which makes her advocacy 
of increased restriction of women’s labour so 
regrettable and so dangerous. 


LeicHTon Buzzarp. — A most's[successful 
B.W.T.A. meeting was held at the Corn Exchange 
on Tuesday, November 12th, when Mrs. J. K. 
Barney addressed a large audience on “ Prison 
Life and Work.” Mrs. John Collings very ably 
presided, A united choir rendered efficient 
servico under the conductorship of Mr. G. B. 
Tult, and Mr. Olench and Rev. R. F. Broomfield | 
sang.——SLape Mission Haut Branco held | 
their usual monthly meeting on Wednesday 


| last, the 6th. A lecture, with practical demon- 


stration, on Vegetarianism, was given by Mrs. 


NEWS FOR THE B.W.TA. 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT. 
THE WHITE RIBBON HYMNAL. 


oral Science! Will secretaries and othera make it known 
I somehow seem to remember ' that orders can be taken for the music-book 


edited by Miss AnnaGordon. We have not yet 
a White Ribbon music-book of our own, 
although a series of music leaflets have been 
published. Anyone desiring a copy of Miss 
Gordon’s music book should send to the 
Secretary, Literature Department, B.W.T.A., 
Albany Buildings, Westminster, and the order 
will at once receive attention. 


Gospel Temperance Tracts.—\ large stock of 
temperance tracts suitable for distribution at 
meetings, or for house-to-house visitation, can 


|now b» had on application to the Secretary, 


Literature Depisrtment, B.W.T.A., Albany 
Buildings, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The National B.W.T.A. headquarters will in 
future be at Albany Buildings, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. Lady Henry Somerset, President 
of the Association, will formally open the offices. 
The date for this event will shortly be an- 
nounced, 


Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Franc3s 
Willard are not going to India this winter. 
Owing to Mr. Somerset's marriage, which takes 
place early in the new year, the visit to India 


appear in the streets in female attire, is an | Welch. 


has been postponed. 


GIVING AND TAKING ARE TWO THINGS. 


On, it’s easy enough to advise a man to do this, that, or the other. 
Advice is cheap as eggs at threepence a dozen. Cheaper—for it 
dcesn’t cost a halfpenny. It may be good or it may be bad ; I’m 
not saying anything on that. It isn’t the giving advice, it’s the 
tuking it, and trying to act on it—there’s where the shoo pinches, 
When I said to my friend Higgins the other day that I wasn’t 
feeling very fit he advised me to knock off work for a year and 
take a trip around the world, He said, “‘ You can get a Cook's 
ticket, which includes,” etc., etc. 

‘“‘ Higgins, you talk like a fool,” said I, walking off in disgust. 
T couldn't go, and he ought to have known that. 

For the same reason Mr. Robert Lavender was not able to use 
the advice his doctor gave him. Yet ithe doctor’s advice was 
perfectly good, in and of itself. And Mr. Lavender’s case is the 
case of the vast majority of us, It seems that in July, 1877, he 
was ill with inflammation of the bowels. He might have died of 
that without any trouble ; but, fortunately, he recovered—at least 
partially. Still, he wasn’t the man he had been. He was weak, 
low, and miserable.. 

‘‘T was so much reduced,” he says, “that I hadn’t even the 
power to dress myself. In fact, I was so weak that I could walk 
only a few yards without help. What little I ate gave me no 
strength, for after eating I had so much pain at my chest and 
uneasiness in my stomach that I got no relief until I had vomited 
itall up again. The doctor said my liver was out of order, but the 
medicine he gave me took no effect. After I had suffered about 
two months in this way he recommended me to try a cha~ge of 
air, and I went to my native place, Littleport, in Camb idgo-hire. 
There I stayed five weeks, and returned home a trifle bett +1, but 
was soon as bad as ever. 

‘Then the doctor gave me more medicine and ordered me to 
go to the seaside. But there was a sufficient reason why I did 


not act upon his advice: J could not afford it. Owing to my 
having been so long away from work the money was naturally 
getting low. If there was no help for me except a trip to tho 
seaside, why should I have t> wait until the disease made an end 
of me, He might as well have ordered me to make a voyage to 
Australia and back for my health. 

‘But there was an alternative ; and my wife was the one to 
thenk of it, She remembered that her brother, Mr. George Taylor, 
who lives at the Pit, at Throckley, was cured of a serious illness, 
after the doctors had given him up, by Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It 
was a happy thought, My wife wrote to London for the madi- 
cine, and as soon as it was received I bogan taking it according to 
the printed directions. 

“ After having used one bottle I felt much better ; my appetite 
picked up and food agreed with me and digested without giving me 
any pain or distress. 1 was so cheered and encouraged by this 
that I continued taking the Syrup ; and in a few weeks was back 
at my work, as well as ever. My wife, who had suffered from 
indigestion and great weakness, also used Mother Seigel's Syrup, 
and it has made a new woman of her. She is now stronger and 
better than she has been for twenty years. I will answer any 
inquiries that may be made about my case.—(Signed) Kobent 
Lavender, 204, Mount Pleasant, Throckley, near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, October 19th, 1894.” 

Thus we seo that, after all, Mc. Lavenier had only to stop at 
home and take Seigel’s Syrup to be spacdily and thoroughly cured 
of his disease, which was acute indigestion and dyspepsia. It was 
a process at once simple, easy, and cherp. More people than you 
can count have adopted it with the samo results. Even if our 
friend could have gone to th: s asids it is doubtful if it would 
have done him any:good. Mother Seigel’s Syrup is better than 
salt air for some things. 


we smart tea>gowns, a wn is 
really an economy. A brocade, for example, 
wear much longer in this than if it 


were nade up in any other 
ness of the , not allow of any drag on 


material. In: winter-time ‘cloth is quite as 
much used for tea-gowns as silk, in fact it looks 


q #% freedom of movement, it looks 
} as well without corsets as with them, and 
athing so restful to the worker who has 
na ce on te Chg ura 
oO 
civilisation-and slip on the loose gown which 


bright in colour with advan so as to cheer 


up the beholders on the dull 
soft shede of magenta looks charming in face- 


’ loth, as long as it is softened by black. It 
would look best. made in the Princess shape, 


with a deep collar of black fur. Black velvet 
might be substituted in place of the fur, a belt of 
ornamental jet might confine the front, the back 
being set in a separate Watteau pleat. For those 
who do not like magenta, there is old rose (to be 
trimmed with grey {ur), scarlet (to be trimmed 
with black velvet or astrachan), seep (to 
be enlivened with jet). Any of these look well 
made in the Princess style, or simply set in wide 
box pleats and sti on to a velvet yoke, a 
j ed belt under the arms recalling the times 
of the first Tse — is another areal 
ing material for a winter tea-gown particular 

in the Oriental Tyas whist ore a0 iashionablo 
just now. Printed velveteen, with stripes of 
dark green, oncoming Be Eastern pattern on 
a background of light blue, can be had at 
Mesare. Peter Robinson’s or Garrould’s for 
about half-a-crown a yard; and what could 
-be Eaten than this for a tea-gown, with 
a Watteau back and a front of dark n 
velveteen, kept in place with a jewelled belt ? 
The deep collar should be made of the lain 
velveteen, and it will look all the better a 
narrow edge of fur. 

_ Silk is suitable both for afternoon and even- 
ing, but velveteen never looks out of place, and 
can be worn at almost any time. A silk tea- 
gown —e or of any odd a of 
brocade p' up in a sale, or possibly lying b 
in our grandmother’s wardrobe, for the bi) 
need not be made of any one material—it can 
have velvet sleeves and yom, and a plain silk 
front. It is wonderful how many odd bits of 
things can be used up for a fanciful tea-gown— 
bits of old brocade for the sleeves or collar, 
artificial flowers (such as shaded chrysanthe- 
mums or carnations) to nestle at either side of a 
chiffon ruffle, old paste buckles to keep the 
ribbons in place, or an old lace handkerchief to 
make a jabot for the front. 

I saw a tea-gown the other day whose com- 
ponent parts formed quite a little souvenir of | 
its owner's past possessions, eaters a few] 
which had been heirlooms in the family before 
she was born, yet they were deftly 
one harmonious whole, and not in the least like | 
the thing of shreds and patches to which its 
owner laughingly aearered Me CHIFFON. 


A TreA-Gown must never be at all tight; if it 
be so, its whole reason is loss. A few bones, 
just to keep it down in p'ac>, may be used, but 
nothing that will prevent lar ig back, and even 
lying Cown comfortably. 
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(the latter the founder in 1859 of the first Society for the i 


Employment of Women) have this week honoured me with 
letters of approval of recent articles in THe Woman's 
SicwaL; I am deeply touched by gracious words from 
such honoured as these, and Mrs. Priscilla 
MelLaren. ‘‘ George Eliot” said of the writing of “ Romola” 
that so deeply had she felt it that she * began it a young 
woman and finished it an vla one :” and I sometimes feel 
as if that is going to be my record in connection with this 
work. But I am content that it should be so, if the paper 
can be but made all that I wish ; and the renewed hope 
and courage that is given me by the approbation of the 
workers of the generation that led where we are now 
following is truly an inspiring force. Though I am most 
deeply moved by letters signed by these long-honoured 
names, as a younger knight must have been by knighthood 
on the field from the leaders of renown, I do not the less 
thank those unknown friends who write sweet letters such 
as those just read from Florence Rice (Todmorden), Nellie 
Seward (Frome), Marie Corbett (Danehill), 3. Page 
(Newcastle). 

Miss Frances WILLaRD's many loving friends will like to 
see the following few lines from a letter I have just 
received: ‘‘If you like you might mention that I am in 
good health, and am going to the Southern States on 
account of the milder climate there, to visit leading cities 
in the interest of the W.C.T.U., and that Miss Gordon goes 
with me, it being our intention to develop the work among 
the children, which we believe to be the very foundation 
of success in the, White Ribbon movement. By the way, 
if you could keep this fact before the B.W.T.A. women, it 
would be worth its weight in gold.” 

8. A. P.—We are very sorry that we wrote to you as “* Miss” 
when you are ‘‘the mother of six”: but how could the 
office tell that from your handwriting? You take it good- 
humouredly, but often ladies get quite cross about this 
matter—so really it is a very inconvenient custom, this 
etiquette of using “ Mrs.” and “ Miss :” at least, so it turns 
out to be in correspondence. In America the custom of 
not giving a title at all is so general that nobody feels at 
all offended by the omission of any title. Here a lady 
would feel more insulted by having an envelope addressed 
simply with her name, and neither ‘‘ Miss” nor “ Mrs.,” 
thin she would do by a blunder as to the proper atyle and 
title. ‘The democratic spirit of America is not more the 
reason for the growth of that practice of not putting a 
title than is the absence of the notion that we still have 
amidst us—that a woman’s importance is greatly increased 
by her being a married one. There is no such feeling in 
America, where the sexes are 60 much more equal in 
mumbers than they are in Europe, that if a woman remains 
single she can get it believed that she has done 80 of her 
own choice ; whereas here, the general tone of feeling ia to 
the effect that every unmarried woman is the sad victim of 
ther own unattractiveness—that she would be married if 
‘any man had ever asked-her to have him! Another point 
on which the American women are strong is that a married 
woman should use her own Christian name, and not be 
4‘ Mrs. John,” or the like, in complete absorption in what- 
‘ever her husband's name may be. Susan B. Anthony will 
never take a speaker's name, Or & Committee-woman's 
name, in the latter way. ‘‘Give yourown personal name,” 
ishe cays, sternly ; and the dear Canadian ‘ Mrs. Johns” 
‘or “Mrs. Georges,” towhom I most often heard ‘‘ Aunt 
Susan” address this demand, used to look a; if they had 
Ihalfforgotten if they were christened ‘‘ Annie ” or ‘‘ Jane,” 
-or what not, so unused were they to defend their individu- 
:ality in this small yet perhaps not unimportant way ! 
JHowever,.cvetom with us is still strong in favour of using 
ithe title to indicate the s:atus, 80 that I shall be really 
glad if.correspondents will indicate in a bracket beside the 
name if they are to be addressed as ‘6 Miss” or “ Mrs,” 

Kyrsty.—I will book your name and your very kind proposal, 
for reference ; but my difficulty is, not how to get reports 
of the doings of the B.W.T.A., but how to find room for 
even a tithe of the interesting and often valuable reports 
that reach me from secretaries. 


combined into \ Frances STEWART (Blackheath). For various reasons, your 


communications will not any of them (except your branch 
report) be inserted. Your idea as to a week of united 
prayer for a special purpose you should submit to your 
national officers ; such a thing can only be carried out by 
action from headquarters ; it is not a proper course for an 
individual member of an organization to seek to effect 
anything of this national sort by her own unaided strength. 
What is the use of an organisation if you are not loyal to 
it, and do not work in and through it and under discipline 
to your officers? 


E.. Seymour.—You can get all the back numbers from the 


‘office. The present Editor introduced the domestic features 
‘with No, 9% 


WIND 
MRS. JA 


Dec. 5, 1896. 


PAGE WOODCOCK'S 


PILLS 


‘I resolved to mig the: 
boxes, I lost all the P 
now enjoy good h 


134. and 2s. 04. 
Stumps, from 


FOUR CREAT HOUSEKEEPERS' 


BOONS. TRY ONE, TRY A 


, 


2244444444 44 

RISING SUN ouisn 1% 
EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & qi 
BEST BLACKLEAD 


In Half the Time, with Half the 
Labour, you_can roduce More 
Polish with Two Penny Packets 

of Rising Sun than with Half- 
ma «Dozen of ordinary Blacklead.’ gums 


RISIN’ SUN Pousk 

N POLISH. 
GIVES TOALL KINDS OF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


Sold in 3d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing, 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbing. 


_ mo Seratehes, Scateely 27 
CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


* There is no preparation of which we know to equal 
its excellence." —ENQUIRE WITHIN.—34. per box, 


MACK'S Stare 
STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
SLOSS, BORAX, GUM, WAX, Bec. &e. 
BEQure no addition or preparation. ° 


me, Labour, and neertainty 
PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you, or 
send for Sample of any one of above, post 
free for 2 stamps, to 


C, CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


Rules for Starching. 


A most valuable little book for those who do their 
own starching at home. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO. LONDON, E.¢. 


Post Free for 2 stamps, 


SSS 
Pont Cough- use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. _ 


‘Thelnrivalied 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 133d. each, 


eatings [ozenges 


os WORLD 14a 


Dso. 5 1898. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Oar Open Columns. . 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed b ts. 
Dissussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


ON MAKING SLAVERY SPELL FREEDOM. 

Mapam,—Mrs. Janet Marshall will have 
some difficulty in persuading the British public 
that it can ever be anything but an absurdity 
for the State to try to regulate the prices of 
commodities in general. 

The special instances she cites are nothing to 
the purpose, bacause the exceptional conditions 
which make it possible for the State to regulate 
the price of gas, or the rates of conveyance for 
goods and passengers, do not, and never could, 
obtain throughout the whole range of industrial 
enterprise. 

Where a monopoly is established by Govern- 
ment—in other words, where competition is 
reduced to a minimum—there it is possible, 
though even then only within limits, to regulate 


prices. 
This is what wo find with regard to our 
gas supply. In return for certain privileges 
to the gas companies, viz., the right to 
ay their pipes in the public streets, and the 
exclusive right to supply gas in adefined district, 
Parliament acquires the right to settle the price 


of gas. 

Similarly, in return for powers to take over 
lands, buildings, etc., for the construction of 
their lines, railway companies can be made to 
carry passengers and convey merchandise for 
sums not exceeding a maximum charge fixed by 
Government. 

But these instances are exceptions to the 
general rule, just as the law forbidding women 
to work as miners underground is an exception 
to the general rule which leaves them free to 
take up what calling they like ; or just as the law 
which makes it a punishable offence for men to 


exception to the general rule which leaves us 
free to dress as we please. = 

I repeat therefore what I implied in my previous 
communication. When a of reasoning 
leads to a conclusion which is obviously false, 
the assumption is either that the premisnes are 
incorrect, or that there has been some blunder 
in the reasoning — 

Mrs. 8 ebb’s arguments justifying 
further restriction of women’s labour, can be 
shown to justify, equally, regulation of prices. 
But the regulation of general prices admits of no 
justification. Therefore her arguments may be 
dismissed as absurd. Mrs. Marshall questions 
this—scouts, indeed, the idea of any reasoning 
being absolutely absurd. I can only say as some 


excuse for hol the contrary opinion, that in 
my student days I read for a Moral Science 


Scholarship, and I ior yuk — ae ch ae 
that my reading covered many c 3 in wor 
on tags which were wholly dorcted to the con- 
sideration of absurd réasoniog—or to put it 
otherwise, to the detection and illustration of 
fallacies —Yours faithfully. 
Ava Heatger-Biaae, 
Hon. Sec., Women's Employment Defence 
Association. 

P.8. I shou'd like to add that though I think 
little of the arguments in Mrs. Webb's recent 
paper, I am not blind to its ability. Indeed, it 
is just this ability which makes her advocacy 
of increased restriction of women’s labour so 
regrettable and so dangerous. 


LeicHTon Bouzzarp. — A most's|successful 
B.W.T.A. meeting was held at the Corn Exchange 
on Tuesday, November 12th, when Mrs. J. K. 
Barney addressed a large audience on “ Prison 
Life and Work.” Mrs. John Collings very ably 
presided, A united choir rendered efficient 
service under the conductorship of Mr. G. B. 
Tult, and Mr. Olench and Rev. R. F. Broomfield 
sang.——SLape Mission Hatt Brawo# held 
their usual monthly meeting on Wednesday 
last, the 6th. A lecture, with practical demon- 
stration, on Vegetarianism, was given by Mrs. 


appear in the streets in female attire, is an | Welch. 


Set 
Vor 
NEWS FOR THE B.W.T.A. 


LITERATURE DEPARTMENT. 


THE WHITE RIBBON HYMNAL. 

Will secretaries and othera make it known 
that orders can be taken for the music-book 
edited by Miss AnnaGordon. We have not yet 
a White Ribbon music-book of our own, 
although a series of music leaflets have been 
published. Anyone desiring a copy of Miss 
Gordon’s music book should send to the 
Secretary, Literature Department, B.W.T.A.,, 
Albany Buildings, Westminster, and the order 
will at once receive attention. 


Gospel Temperance Tracts.—A large stock of 
temperance tracts suitable for distribution at 
meetings, or for house-to-house visitation, can 
now b>» had on application to the Secretary, 
Literature Depirtment, B.W.T.A., Albany 
Buildings, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The National B.W.T.A. headquarters will in 
future be at Albany Babee ictoria Street, 
Westminster. Lady Henry Somerset, President 
of the Association, will formally open the offices. 
The date for this event wil shortly be an- 
nounced. 


Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Franc3s 
Willard are not going to India this winter. 
Owing to Mr. Somerset's marriage, which takes 
place early in the new year, the visit to India 
has been postponed. 


GIVING AND TAKING ARE TWO THINGS. 


On, it’s easy enough to advise a man to do this, that, or the other. 
Advice is cheap as eggs at threepence a dozen. Cheaper—for it 
doesn’t cost a halfpenny. It may be good or it may be bad ; I’m 
not saying anything on that. It isn’t the giving advice, it’s the 
tuking it, and trying to act on it—there’s where the shoo pinches, 
When I said to my friend Higgins the other day that I wasn’t 
feeling very fit he advised me to knock off work for a year and 
take a trip around the world. He said, ‘“ You can get a Cook's 
ticket, which includes,” etc., etc. 

‘“‘ Higgins, you talk like a fool,” said I, walking off in disgust. 
T couldn’t go, and he ought to have known that. 

For the same reason Mr. Robert Lavender was not able to use 
the advice his doctor gave him. Yet ithe doctor's advice was 
perfectly good, in and of itself. And Mr. Lavender’s case is the 
case of the vast majority of us, It seems that in July, 1877, he 
was ill with inflammation of the bowels. He might have died of 
that without any trouble ; but, fortunately, he recovered—at least 
partially. Still, he wasn’t the man he had been. He was weak, 
low, and miserable.. 

‘‘T was so much reduced,” he says, “that I hadn’t even the 
power to dress myself. In fact, I was so weak that I could walk 
only a few yards without help. What little I ate gave me no 
strength, for after eating I had so much pain at my chest and 
uneasiness in my stomach that I got no relief until I had vomited 
itall up again. The doctor said my liver was out of order, but the 
medicine he gave me took no effect. After I had suffered about 
two months in this way he recommended me to try a cha~ge of 
air, and I went to my native place, Littleport, in Camb idgo-hire. 
There I stayed five weeks, and returned home a trifle bett +1, but 
was soon as bad as ever. 

“Then the doctor gave me more medicine and ordered me to 
go to the seaside. But there was a sufficient reason why I did 


not act upon his advice: J could not afford it. Owing to my 
having been so long away from work the money was naturally 
getting low. If there was no help for me except a trip to tho 
seaside, why should I have t? wait until the disease made an end 
of me. He might as well have ordered me to make a voyage to 
Australia and back for my health. 

‘But there was an alternative; and my wife was the one to 
thnk of it, She remembered that her brother, Mr. George Taylor, 
who lives at the Pit, at Throckley, was cured of a serious illness, 
after the doctors had given him up, by Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It 
was a happy thought, My wife wrote to London for the medi- 
cine, and as soon as it was received I bagan taking it according to 
the printed directions. 

“ After having used one bottle I felt much better ; my appetite 
picked up and food agreed with me and digested without giving me 
any pain or distress, 1 was so cheered and encouraged by this 
that I continued taking the Syrup ; and in a few weeks was back 
at my work, as well as ever. My wife, who had suffered from 
indigestion and great weakness, also used Mother Seigel's Syrup, 
and it has made a new woman of her. She is now stronger and 
better than she has been for twenty years. I will answer any 
inquiries that may be made atout my case.—(Signed) Robert 
Lavender, 204, Mount Pleasant, Throckley, near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, October 19th, 1894.” 

Thus we seo that, after all, Mc. Lavenier hai only to stop at 
home and take Ssigel’s Syrup to be spacdily and thoroughly cured 
of his disease, which was acute indigestion and dyspepsia. It was 
@ process at once simple, easy, and che1p. More people than you 
can count have adopted it with the samo results. Even if our 
friend could have gone to th: s.asida it is doubtful if it would 
have done him any:good. Mother Seigel’s Syrup is better than 
salt air for some things. 


Be ___#. eee 


y 
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Mas. 8. Incuis writes: “I am pleased to read of 
the successful meetings held in Plymouth on the 
occasion of the National Executive Committee’s 


Mes Srerxen Marruews, who is one of our 
oldest workers and a national organiser of the 


or ; B.W.T.A, has recently returned from an ex- 
first visit to that ancient town, and of the mag- Cae : 
nificent reception given to our leaders and their tended tour in the Unites States and Cannan. 
co-workers: It must have been most encourag- | She was called home quite suddenly, by family 
and helpful in the extreme. I think it was affliction. In 1893 Mrs. Matthews visited the 
a idea to hold these periodical meetings | World’s Fair at Chicayo, and was appointed 
in t towns, for it not only deepens the | British yg to the World’s W.C.T.U. Con- 
interest i h ; ’ 
arneislo? i oraliger stag peel ie Se ic gad Convention she remained in Chicago for the 
freely gave their pulpits and schoolrooms to our winter, to study the good work conducted by 
British Women, it opens out the way to advo- Dr. Hutchins at his free dispensary for the cure 
cate our principles and methods to many, who, of drunkards, {said to be one of the most 


o to prejudice and thoughtlessness, have not | successful reform institutions in the country. 
seen ito be their duty to come over to our side. And after spending a year in visiting the new 
It is moat gratifying to know that the churches | England States, Washington, and some of the 
are awakening to their responsibility, and giving principal cities in Canada, she crossed the 
time and thought to this most important subject Continent of America in the interests of our 
of intemperance, which is the greatest hindrance | C@use, passing through Colorado, New Mexico, 
to Christianity and to our prosperity as a nation, | Atizona, and California to the Pacific Coast, 
I am sorry that the subject of anti-lynching where she was working when compels to | CONFERENCE ON THE OPIUM QUESTION. 
bas again caused old wounds to be opened out, cancel sl becene tet hag agsraenes oy te Under the auspices of the Anti-Onium Sovieties of London, 
assed e journey io Grande ee 

Se eee tI oon Len oe through Utah and the Rocky Mountains. During PUBLIC MEETINGS 


; As under will be held in 
more than a misunderstanding, or perhaps. want her two years absence Mrs. Matthews travelled | st. MARTIN'S TOWN HALL, CHARING CROSS 
of judgment. Surely no thoughtfcl person who | 20,000 miles, addressed 250 m: 8, organised On Friday, December 13th, 1895. 
knows the Christian principles, the high standard | D&W societies and secured many pledges. We Morning. 

of justice, the noble characters and blameless | are glad to know that the son, whose illness | 10.15 Meeting for Prayer. Conducted by James B. 


lives of these ladies f beli caused so much anxiety, 16 now restored to | MarHigson, Esq. | 
that they would counts re peered ot anil health, and that our ae ate pass | gy ett” question.” shales rata: 
o itted trib abourer is again free to take up her ife work, | Chairman: SiR J. W : 

uérages committed upon sny PeoPinom to be of combating the evils of the liquos bat ee eit Finite dosava, Howstmery Ma. 
loyal to right and antagonistic to wrong. 1 Already some of the branches have had the | Rey. J.P.GLEDSTONE. ne 
think the splendid energies of some of our eT of listening to an interesting account of | Afternoon. 

wie might with gros aivun bactareed er travels. 2.30. Meeting for Prayer. Conducted by Rav. F. B. Meyer. 


Miss Acnges Stack, Hon. Sec, B.W.T.A,, 
writes: “The photographs of the Polyglot 
Petition, 1s. each, are now ready, and can be 
obtained from Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
London. Also group photographs, 1s. each, of the 
five officers of the World’s W.C.T.U.: Miss 
Willard, Lady Hevry Somerset, Mrs. Sanderson, 
Miss Agnes E. Slack, and Miss Anoa Gordon. It 
is hoped that every Association will secure some 
of these photographs.” 


MERCY DEPARTMENT. 

Further subscriptions for th's Department 
have been received as follows: Miss Lakin 
(Tewkesbury), £1; A Friend (Shoreham), 5s. 

; E. F. Evans. 


SL ———— 


' 3/0. Conference. Subject: “The Opium Question and 


is p . e laws and customs of our own ; \ ; India.” Chairman: JOSHUA KOWNTKED, E:Q. 

belo ee | ad vxgher than, aot ie cae die’ Question: Answer: | Speakers -W. 8. Calve, Esq. ; W. Hinp SMira, Esq. ; 
eh SaonE One OeR tl mi a Ecpandin to | How shall the By ; J.G. ALEXANDES, Esq. 5 teas a Dr. GAULD, & others. 
the cause we have at heart. Personally, I feel | B_elieviog in God's promises. | 6.15, Meeting for Prayer. Conducted by Ronert Scorr, Esq. 
we are much indebted to Miss Willard for the | B.W.T.A. W atching for opportunities. 7.0. General Meeting. Subject: “The Opium Questioa 


; , : Sey 3 | and China.” 
aggressive policy we have brought into our work, | T rusting in God for strength. | Chairman: J. L. MAXWBLL, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
and the many incentives she has given us to A ttempting great things for | Speaters—Rev. Tuomas EVANS ; ¢.T. srupp, Esq., B.A.; 
: i 7. WARDLAW THompson; Moyraeu Be auc > 
faithful to our trust and to work loyally ‘for succeed | God. Esq. B.A; Rev. C. Ce Funy, MA; A. "He Davee 
God and home and every land.’ ie | JaneTta STEEL, | Esq. ; THEODORE Howard, Esq. 
Barry, 8. Wales. Hon. Sec., Yeovil Branch, B.W.T.A. - B. BROOMHALL, Hon. Sec. of th? Cunference. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED). 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER. 


The Years Bright Chain. 


By Miss FRANCES EE. WILLARD. 
A. Beautiful BIRTHDA Y BOOK, bound in Cream Coloured Canvas. 
With Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 1/9 Post _Free. 


To be obtained from The Literature Secretary, B.W.T.A., 
24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


ror 
Highest Award at Food and Caokery Exhibition, PROMOTE DIGESTION 


London, May, 1895. 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 
Bakers spurious imitations of Hovis, which, having 
met with such uoprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. 


SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN 
and ROYAL FAMILY. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtain: 
ing ** Hovis,” or if what is supplied as 
‘© EXovis ”’ is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending sample (the cost of which will be 


defrayed) to 


(REGD.) 


ding another bread in place of 
Imitation ig the ‘Gincerest- Form of Fiattery, BaNWOVIB” do #0 ing anotnen pronte BEWARE 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
EDGWARE ROAD, 


GARROUL HYDE PARK, W., 


The Celebrated House for Linens. A reputation of over 40 years. 
Ready-made Sheets, 2 yards by 3 yards, a sat 5/11, 6/11 pair. 
La : Sizes, 7/6, 9/6 
Damask Table " Cloths, w Floral Designs, 5/6, 71/6, 9/6 each. 
Five o'Clock Tea Cloths, “Hemstitched, 2/6 each, 
Table Linen for Servants’ ort 1 /O% yard. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, 1/8 eac 
Full-size Check Glass Cloths, “16 half-dozen. 
Check Dusters, 1/- half-dozen. 
Real Witney Blankets, 6 feet by 7 feet, 7/414 per pair. 
Striped Austrian Blankets, 3/11, 4/11, 5/11, etc, each. 


Send Post-Card for GARROULD'S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of COSTUMES, 
JACKETS, with their quotations for SILKS, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, EDGWARE ROAD, 


hic Address— 
“OAR OULD, LONDON.” 
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for Children from 15/6 each. 


HYDE PARK, LONDON, V. 


GRAND CHRISTMAS BAZAA 


a ers 


Paris Kid, 2/41, 3/6, 3/14, 4 Button. 
», Suede, 2/44, 8/6, 3/14 
Chevrette, 2/11, 3/41 


Price Lis's free on 
application. 


SPLENDID COLLECTION OF HOME AND CONTINENTAL 


TOYS, GAMHS, 
PRESENTS, 
BOOKS, ETc 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


make fitted on 
previous to purchase at 


J. S. GREGQ’S, 
First Floor, 92, New Bond Street. 


Drides & Dridesmaids. 


Gloves of any kind fitted previous to purchase at 


J. Ss. GREGG’'S 


Depot, First Floor, 92, New Bond Street, W. Price Lists 
on application. 


CHARLES LEE, 


CATALCGUB POST FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford Street. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
* 153 words for \8., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the prica of Three, 
Displayed Advertisements 4/- per inch, 


Joux Happox & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbu-y Square, 
Lordon, E. 0. Latest Time TUESDAY. 


EOUCATIONAL. 

pas HOUSE, YORK.— Principa's: Muss 
PEAR:ON and Mrs. TINKER. Mcdern System of 
Teeching. Pupi's are prepared for Oxford, Dotecbad 

and Musics] Lo:al Exams. A bright, happy home. In- 

clusive Terms. ae 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct Veto gc ge i during Jor pneomiing 
the Lecture’ Wood Lawn, Hamptln 
Lea hier ea het Kirchhelds. irmiognaen. 


THE “ENGLISH ORGANETTE.” 


wT, FIPRESION <= TSN LY 4/- 
| MONTHLY, 


"adage hymns, popnlar afra. anntriltes, polkas. waltzes, ra 
Wa etc.; anv tune can be played with artisiic effect hy arrore, 
mace child ee peg he Host Marvellous Mu: ical 


"Pte gO! T J DEPOSIT AND.4F MONTHLY 
vA OTE aie: aay first a is a THUY. 


NO: iSeE.— To o:ch of my Customers 

| GIVE FREE my Noted 

Book of Conpons, value 3us, and upwarca. This j3 
something new, and surprises everyone, 


Write for iat of mart and full part re, 
f Mat n thie paptr,) partioula 


J. M, DRAPER, ORGANETTE WORKS, BLACKBURN, 


MODES AND ROBES. 


——— 


MARIE BRIAND, 
Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, 
Tea Gowns, etc. 

Ladies’ own ma'erials made up. Parfeot fit guaranteed. 
211, OXFORD STREET, 
Nearly opposite Peter Robinson's. 


66 AL” KNICKERS are supersedirng Petticoats. 
Sample pair, 3/11, post free (state size of corse. 
worn), Also tailor-made in serge, twee’, etc. 

Price List free. —‘‘ Kal” Depot, 49, Enima Piace, Plymouth. 


Good Cooking Potatoes, 


8/6 per cwt., on rail—or delivered free in Carte: 
Paterson’s District. Cash with order. 


ALICH R. GRIFFEN, 


S°TALFIE(DS MARKET, E. | 


Great Purity, 
ePerrecr WHITENESS 
Beautirut Lustre. 


a Used in all 


4 the principal Wi 
f Laundries, {f 
SOLO BY ALL GROCERS & OILMEN 


iporgmalalb. packers: 3 bb. Klb & % 
BOXES ONLY, 


100, WIGMORE STREET, 


The most popular Estab- 
lishment for " Up-to-Date” 
Specialities in 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
VEILS, SKIRTS, 
DRESSING GOWNS, 


SHIRTS and BLOUSES 
Made to Order. 


ParviAs PRICES. HICHEST-CLASS QUALITY. 


] ADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 

Groasvencr Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 

By écialités in Evening Gowns, Trouss aux, aud 
dian and Colonial Outfits. 


® BOOTS o 
<482, OXFORD S™*® 


ae HYDE PARK. “©? 


BUTTERPLY of the L ady's AN 
Pictorial says— r 

\ They have the smartest 

And prettiest au OCs 


le 
in Landay ‘ 
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Miss Aongs Stack, Hon. Sec, B.W.T.A,, 
writes: “The photographs of the Polyglot 
| Petition, 1s. each, are now ready, and can be 
obtained from Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
London. Also group photographs, 1s. each, of the 
five officers of the World’s W.C.T.U.: Miss 
Willard, Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. Sanderson, 


Mas. 8. Incuis writes: “I am pleased to read of 
the su meetings held in Plymouth on the 
occasion of the National Executive Committee’s 
first visit to that ancient town, and of the mag- 
nificent reception given to our leaders and their 
co-workers: It must have been most encourag- 

and helpful in the extreme. I think it was 
a y idea to hold these periodical meetings 


Mrs SrerHen Marruews, who is one of our 
oldest workers and a national organiser of the 


She was called home 
affliction. In 1893 Matthews visited the 
World’s Fair at Chicayo, and was appointed 


in di t to for :i | British delegate to the World’s W.C.T.U. Con- ‘ : 
rathoee rae ak rt edlsglin ergs ion penition heli in that city. At the close of the Miss Agnes E. Slack, and Miss AnoaGordon. It 


is hoped that every Association will secure some 


i i Convention she remained in Chicago for the 
kindness of the clergy and ministers who so of these photographs.” 


freely gave their pulpits and achoolrooms to our | Winter, to study the good work conducted by 
British Women, is oper out the way to advo- | Dr. Hutchins at his free dispensary for the cure 
cate our principles and methods to many, who, of drunkards, (said to be one of the most 
owing to prejudice and thoughtlessness, have not | successful reform institutions in the country. 
seen itto be their duty to come over to our side. And after spending a year in visiting the new 
It is most gratifying to know that the churches England States, Washington, and some of the 
are awakening to their responsibility, and giving principal cities in. Canada, she crossed the 
time and thought to this most important subject Continent of America in the interests of our 
of inderaperence, which is the greatest hindrance | CAUS®, Passing through Colorado, New Mexico, 
to Christianity and to our prosperity as a nation, | Atizona, and California to the Pacific Coast, 
I am sorry that the subject of anti-lynching where she was working when compelled to | CONFERENCE ON THE OPIUM QUESTION. 
kas eget caused cond pore to be opened out, Saoet rey eee pea ene ee Under the auspices of the Anti-Onium Sovieties of London, 
to be L qd | making the Journey on io Gran r ee 
Mise Willard for wnat I Ae Te ehing chroaih Utah and the Rocky Mountains. During PUBLIC MEETINGS 


As under will be held in 


more than ® misunderstanding, or perhaps want | her two years’ absence Mrs. Matthews travelled | st. MARTIN'S TOWN HALL, CHARING CROSS 
of judgment. Surely no thoughtfu vere who | 20,000 miles, addressed 250 meetings, organised On Friday, December 13th, 1895. ; 
knows the Christian principles, the high standard | 2°W societies and secured many pledges. We “horses 

of justice, the noble characters and blameless | are glad to know that the son, whose illmess | 10.15 Meeting for Prayer, Conducted by James B. 


MERCY DEPARTMENT. 

Further subscriptions for th's Department 
have been received as follows: Miss Lakin 
(Tewkesbury), £1; A Friend (Shoreham), 5s. 

: E. F. Evans. 


SN ———— 


lives of these ladies can f believe caused 80 much anxiety, is now restored to Marnigson, Esq. 
that they would connive at one rnorn inactive at perfect health, and that fs tciend Mb fallow! SSeS open Gamers co una 
outrages committed upon any people, tribe, or | labourer is again free to take up her life work, Chairman: Sin J. W. PRASB, Br., 


M.P. 
e. Thei li of combating the evils of the liquor traffic (apes 4. Ext, Bsa. MP. ; HJ. Wineom, Weg.» MoE | 

joy to - igo ves tage them as Le | aay wie. of the bra ches hava hed’ the | Rev. THOMAS Evans (India); dosmua Howasraes, Keq.; 

think the splendid energies of some of our | pleasure of listening to an interesting account of | Afternoon. 

workers might with s advan be turn: od | an travels. | 2.30. Meeting for Prayer. Conducted by Rav. F. B. Meyer. 


8 ' 3.0. Conference. Subject: “The Opium Question and 
to p the laws and customs of our own | India.”” Chzirman: JOSHUA PW ATESD. E:Q. 
beloved 


: nd rather than act so as to cause dic- | Question: B vicinal | 5 speakers WB, Oates Beat wate; Dr GAvLD,é others 

ruption among our own people, and obloquy to How shall the es : : Evening. — , ; 

the cause we have at heart. Personally, I feel | B elieviog in God's promises. | ¢.15, Meeting for Prayer. Conducted by Ronert Scorr, Esq. 

we are much indebted to Miss Willa for the | B.W.T.A. W atching for opportunities. | 7.0. Sg ag eerie, “Bublenla Bon Opluns Genetic 

aggressive policy we have brought into our work, T rusting in God for strength. | Chairman: J. L. MAXWBLL, Esq., M.4.. M.D. 

and the many incentives she has given us to be | A ttempting great things for | speaters—Rev. Tuomas Evans; 0. T. stupD, Esq., B.A.; 

faithful to our trust and to work loyally ‘for succeed ? God. Bee NS Rave LL Bs ray a i oar 
yally Esq., B.A; Rev. C. C. Fenn, MA.; A. H. Baynas, 

God and home and every land.” | JaneTTa STEEL, | Eag.; THBoDoRE Howarp, Ese. 

Barry, 8. Wales. } Hon. Sec., Yeovil Branch, B.W.T.A. — B. BROOMHALL, Hon. Sec. of the Cunference. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED). 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER. 


The Years Bright Chain. 


By Miss FRANCES E. ‘WILLARD. 
A. Beautiful BIRTH DAY BOOK, bound in Cream Coloured Canvas. 
With Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 1/9 Post Free. 


To be obtained from The Literature Secretary, B.W.T.A., 
24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


eee NiNEOTION 
Highest Award at Food and Caokery Exhibition, PROMOTE DIGESTION 


London, May, 1895. 
met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. See _ 
I Gs. SUPPLIED TO THE QUEE 
and ROYAL FAMILY. 


PRS a Ja\ If any difficulty be experienced in obtain: 
oa ing ** Hovis,” or if what is supplied as 
0 / ‘© EXovis ”’ is not satisfactory, please write, 

LN 7) 
Ce C ee ee we 8, FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELO. 
Bakers recommending another bread in place of 


sending sample (the cost of which will be 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 
Bakers spurious imitations of Hovis, which, having 


(REGD.) 


defrayed) to 


Deo. 5, 1895. 867 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
EDGWARE ROAD, 


GARROUL HYDE PARK, W,, 


The Celebrated House for Linens. A reputation of over 40 years. 

Ready-made Sheets, 2 Lana by 3 yards, Bcc 5/11, 6/11 pair. 
saree Sizes, 7/6, 9/6 

Damask Table "Cloths, ew Floral peas 5/6, 7/6, 9/6 each. 

Five o’Clock Tea Cloths, Hemstitched, 2/6 each, 

Table Linen for Servants’ Hall, 4 /O% yard, 

Frilled Pillow Slips, 1/8 each. 

Full-size Check Glass Cloths, 1/6 half-dozen. 

Check Dusters, 1/- half-dozen. 

Real Witney Blankets, 6 feet by 7 feet, 7/41 per pair. 

Striped Austrian Blankets, 8/11, 4/11, 5/11, etc, each. 


Send Post-Card for GARROULD'S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of COSTUMES, 
JACKETS, with their quotations for SILKS, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, ete. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, EDGWARE ROAD, 
HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. Taetraphle Aédrans 
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for Children from 15/6 each. 


“GARROULD, LONDO 


», Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
Cheyvrette, 2/11, 3/11 


Price Lis's free on 
application. 


SPLENDID COLLECTION OF HOME AND CONTINENTAL 


TOYS, GAMHS, 
PRESENTS, 
BOOKS, ETc 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


make fitted on 
previous to purchase at 


J. S. GREGQ’S, 
First Floor, 92, New Bond Street. 


Drides & Bridesmaids. 


Gloves of any kind fitted previous to purchase at 


J. Ss. GREGGQG’S 
CATALSCGUBE POST FRDH. Depot, First Floor, 92, New Bond Street, W. Price Lists 
ee ee, on application. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford Street. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 


CHARLES — LEE, 


é 


eo 


re RIT 


- 


8iT UATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
* 15 words for 18., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the pric3 of Three, 
Displayed Advertisements 4/- per inch, 
JoHN Happox & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbu-y Square, 
Lordon, E.0. Latest Tine Tugspav. 


EOUCATIONAL. 

poe HOUSE, YORK.— Principa's: Miss 
PEAR:ON and Mrs. TINKER. Mcdern Syctem of 
Teeching. Pupi's are prepared for Oxford, Cambridge, 

and Musical Lo:al Exams. A bright, happy home. In- 

clusive Terms. 


= a 
Secretaries of Temperance 8 ocieties 


desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct Veto Compan ha corns 
the Lecturer_at Wood Lawn, Hampty 
bse id ened. Kirchfelds. Birmingham. 


THE “ ENGLISH HLQRAANETTE.’ 


ORLY 4/- 
MONTHLY, 


vriavs hymns, popular afra. anntriltes, potions: waltzes, horns 
Wen etc.; anv tune on be play: cd with artistic cffeet hy arvore, 
Sih chil d can pl oiay, ae Host Marvellous Mu: ical 


MODES _AND ROBES. 


MARIE BRIAND, 
Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, 
Tea Gowns, etc. 

Ladies’ own ma‘erials made up. Parfeot fit guaranteed. 
211, OXFORD STREET, 
Nearly opposite Peter Robinson's. 


tt AL” KNICKERS are superseding Petticoats. 
Sample pir, 3/11, post free (state size of corse. 
worn), Also tailor-made in serge, twee?, etc. 
Price List free. —‘‘ Kal” Depot, ¢9, Ena Place, Plymouth. 


Good Cooking Potatoes, 


8/6 per cwt.,on rail—or delivered free in Carte: 
Paterson's District. Cash with order. 


ALICH R. GRIFFEN, 


S°ITALFIELDS MARKET, E. . 


Great Purity, 
SPerrecy WHITENESS 
Beautiruc Lustae. 


100, WIGMORE STREET, 


The most popular Estab- 
lishment for" Up-to-Date”’ 
Specialities in 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
VEILS, SKIRTS, 
DRESSING GOWNS. 


SHIRTS and BLOUSES 
Made to Order. 


POPULAR PRICES. HICHEST-CLASS QUALITY. 


ADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 

IML Grosvenor Square, ‘COURT DRESSMAKER’ 

8, eécialités in Evening Gowns, Trouss aux, and 
dian hae Colonial Outfits. 


® 
Pak ago BOOTS o 


i 


Cs 


strument in the < a saa wee Lady's t 
i Q/- R J. $ NO .4F ™ Y, t : 5 a, ctorial says— 
i oe ZO." ea di ay Uy uae CAONTHE i t the principal iy “The ne ive the smartest B 
LT . r aud prettie-t aie oO 
NO EIGE.—)"cive’ Free” my Noted f Laundries, wide 


Book of Coupons, aiae 3us, and upwarca. This ja 
something new, and surprises everyone, 


Write for liat of mueio os full partigulare, 
for lacie ie papery eee 


J, M, DRAPER, ORGANETTE "WORKS, BLACKBURN, 


SOLO BY ALL GROCERS 6 OILMEN 
Aboriginal 4lb. packeis: 9 tb. Wb & 
BOXES ONLY, 


pest <2 rasta Boots: 


THE 


WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Deo. 5, 1896. 
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seal dn Oe ic exports to 4 zs : ; , ‘ p = 3 Remarkable for its absolute purity, 
canal o ert ee ne : its nutritive value, its pleasant taste, 
ind its property of ready assimilation.’ 

—Hear 


hence javaluable as & beverage. ‘ ' 7 
‘a 5 ‘ NCAWARDED TO 
acess FE PORE QUCETRATE CCL Wo GEN THE FIRM, 
“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
& 


©: 
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BEST Established 


AND 1825. 
CHEAPEST. _ 3 16 


& 


FOR 


- : , INFANTS, In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, 3% Ps 
Are Lie cite “ Highly Nutritious.” — Lancet. 


“BELFAST HOUSE.” 


ESTABLISHED 1766. 


Mise 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


To inaugurate the Conversion of their Business into a Limited Company, and to make room for the production of the 
additional Looms recently started, 


wALPoLeE BROTHERS 
Loom Damask Table-Cloths and Napkins, which was not m2de in their 


Have determined to offer their Stock of Hand- 
own Looms, at 


Printed List Prices. 


Substantial Reductions upon 
SPECIMGN PRICES. Printed List Prices Will now be Bold for 
Full Size Dinner Napkins (Hand-Loom Double Damas’) a0 aes is .. 18/6 ay eee ase rr 13/- 
Table-Cloths, 2 yards equare a) Qe se wee we 610. 
Ditto 2) by3 yards sis ees en Shek ee SE ane See DY: Ye 15° 
Proportionate Reduction in Larger Size3. 
SU PERFINE HEMSTITCH ED CAMBRIC HANDKE RCHIEEFS. 
: se ase 7/6 per doz. Now offerei at... ase ea eae «G's por dz. 


Usually sold by them at... 


eee oe 
WALPOLE BROTHERS, LTD. 
New Bond Street, London, W. (Two Doors from Oxford St.), and 102, Kensington High Street, W. 
DUB 


=e WE GUARANTEE 


that a YOST TYPEWRITER enables the user to do 
from two to three times as much work as a clerk 
can possibly produce with a pen. 

Can you, then, afford to do your writing in the old way ? 
- The Typewriter has provided thousands of women 
me Ln iH Xa with pleasant and lucrative employment. 
ve cee = ' Particulars of classes for instruction in Typewriting and Shorthaiid 
‘ will be sent on application. 


THE.YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd.; 50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, EC. 


North John St.; BIRMINGHAM: 73, Temple Row; LEEDS: 21; 
FAST: 9, Rosemary St.; PARIS: 36, Boulevard des Italiens. 


MANCHESTER: 3, Deansgate; LIVERPOOL: 22a, 
New Station St.; GLASGOW: 112, St. Vincent St.; BEL 
ae fas rer m8, Kirby Stross, iarton en Published by Mars 


a vee eee SS ee 
Printed by Hazen1, Wareen, & Vasuy, Ly., ats e 
Sole Advertisement Agents, Jony Bappon & Cony Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 
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